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HAEC OLIM MEMINISSE .. . 
A Message from the First President of the A. A. T. S. 


ECEMBER 29, 1917. Christmas week in a world at war. A severely 

cold and blustery winter’s day. In the Great Hall of the College of 
the City of New York, I looked out over a small but valiant band of 
Hispanists, 130 in all, hailing from all parts of our country, as I assumed 
the temporary presidency of the First Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish. The session, one day in length, 
began at ten in the morning and ended at six, as the worst blizzard in 
years closed in about us. 

This meeting was the fruition of many months of labor and the out- 
growth of a local New York association established by Dr. Alfred Coester 
(then a New Yorker) and your servidor on October 21, 1916, combined 
with an allied group formed in distant San Francisco under the zealous 
leadership of Professor Aurelio M. Espinosa of Stanford University. The 
active collaboration and leadership of Professor John D. Fitz-Gerald, then 
at the University of Illinois, aided our movement in the Middle West. The 
New York organization, known as The Association of Teachers of Spanish, 
flourished steadily through 1917. On April 4, after much correspondence 
with Professor Espinosa, Dr. Coester and I sent forth a circular to some 
150 teachers of Spanish in all sections of the land, in an effort to ascertain 
what cooperation could be expected in our proposed founding of a nation- 
wide group. 

Enthusiastic responses flooded in. On April 14, 1917, a temporary 
organization was effected, committees on this and that were appointed, a 
tentative constitution formulated. Officers were elected, to serve until the 
first annual national meeting. On May 2, a circular was dispatched to 2,850 
teachers in secondary schools and institutions of higher education. This 
necessarily more or less haphazard sowing produced a harvest of over 
six hundred annual and life members by the end of the year. 

So it was with intense interest as well as justified elation that the 130 
members who assembled on that cruelly cold day laid the foundations of 
our Association, which has now, despite occasional but temporary set- 
backs, turned the corner into its Silver Jubilee Year—while the beloved 
Spanish patria again found itself in another Christmas week shadowed 
by another World War, initiated again by the same bellicose nation that 
launched the first on its horrible way. 
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But I need not reword here the history of those early years of the 
A. A. T. S. It has been recorded in the Organization Number and in 
Volume One of 

However, timely crchids are the due of the orchid-deserving : to Aurelio 
M. Espinosa for hearty and able cooperation in aquellos dias de antajio 
in bringing into being a continent-spanning society, and for distinguished 
though unrequited service as editor of Hispania, from its Organization 
Number through the volume for 1926. And orchids, too, for Alfred 
Coester, whose level-headed and efficient discharge of his duties as vice- 
president of the mother group in New York and as secretary-treasurer of 
the national association from its inception until 1926, placed this latter 
on an unshakable basis. And let us honor him also, and greatly, for his 
long years of unselfish and able work as editor of Hispania (1927-1941, 
inclusive). 

HISPANIA, with its well-selected articles, contributed from both the 
high-school and the college fields, has been throughout the years the 
strong and unifying link that has bound us together; the forum in which 
have been discussed and formulated high standards for the teaching of 
Spanish in the United States ; the source of inspiration for countless teach- 
ers and scholars. In its pages are recorded treasures of learning, of peda- 
gogical experience, and of unique contributions to Hispanic studies 
(verbigracia: the articles of Ramén Menéndez Pidal, J. D. M. Ford, 
Américo Castro, Tomas Navarro Tomas, Elijah C. Hills, Federico de 
Onis, Rudolph Schevill, Alfred Coester, John D. Fitz-Gerald, Aurelio 
Espinosa, Hayward Keniston, S. G. Morley, Antonio G. Solalinde, and a 
host of others of equal competence). Likewise, humble high-school teach- 
ers in towns and villages throughout the nation have set forth their points 
of view or explained methods and procedures that have helped effectively 
in the diffusion of practical aids to front-line methodology in Spanish. 

This vast wealth, conserved in twenty-four volumes, which have grad- 
ually become bulkier and meatier as the years have sped, might well be 
re-mined today and with greater profit to him who would turn prospector 
in pages forgotten. 

And more orchids—orchids, too, for him who has come to sit in the 
chair that Espinosa and Coester so fittingly occupied in the quarter-century 
that has gone—orchids and hearty wishes for success to Henry Grattan 
Doyle, Dean of Columbian College and Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, The George Washington University. Doyle, the prolific, outstand- 
ing modern language advocate of our land—Hispanista arraigado y 
acendrado, editor for four years of The Modern Language Journal, for 
nearly twenty years one of the associate editors of HIsPANIA, contributor 
on many occasions to its columns and editor of its “Opinions” department 
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in recent years—now assumes the editorship of the revered organ of our 
Association. (I say revered, because it is rightly so regarded, being the 
impersonation and embodiment of the spirit which animates all of us who 
cluster about it.) To Doyle, then, with a fanfare of salute and with un 
abrazo fraternal, go our (yours and mine) enhorabuena and our expression 
of complete confidence that he will be equal to the task. 

From the isolation that closes down upon one who, for reasons of 
health, has retired from life-long activity in and devotion to things Hispanic, 
el que escribe looks back over the first quarter-century in the history of 
the A. A. T. S.—a period now viewed as incredibly short—and finds im- 
mense satisfaction in having had a hand in the formation of what is today 
the most eminent organization of specialized language teachers in this 
great land, one which today, more than ever before, has before it an un- 
bounded perspective of usefulness in all the Americas, a “rendezvous with 
destiny,” for it is destined to play an ever-increasing role in the so-much- 
desired spiritual and cultural approximation to our “buenos vecinos.” 

The retrospect is not unmingled with sadness, for it embraces images 
of those who once stood shoulder to shoulder with us, but who now are 
no longer “caught in the web of time and space” : Hills, Rosenberg, Marden, 
Crawford, Luquiens, Solalinde, Tarr, Ventura Fuentes... . 

Time takes its unceasing toll—of individuals.* But in the case of an 
organization based on the service, scholarship, and enthusiasm of its com- 
ponent individuals, time is ineffective against it. For the gaps in the ranks 
are filled instantly by new recruits, and though “time marches on,” it is 
only as an ally, not as an enemy, of such a devoted group. 

Therefore, our lema of “Todos a una” continues today, as in the past two 
decades and a half, to gleam brightly on our horizon, though that horizon, 
for some of us, fades slowly into the night. 


LAWRENCE A, WILKINS 
Estes Park, Colorado 


THE A. A. T. S. AND HISPANIA CELEBRATE AN 
ANNIVERSARY: CONGRATULATIONS ON OUR 
“SILVER JUBILEE” YEAR 


Ce and friendly greetings to HisPANrIA and to the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish as we enter upon our twenty-fifth 
year have been received from leaders in national governmental, educational, 
and scholarly and scientific circles, as well as from the editors of sister 
publications. All of us are grateful, I am sure, for these heartening mani- 
festations of confidence, of respect for our aims and achievements as an 
Association, and of goodwill and encouragement for our future efforts. 
With gratitude and pride Hispania publishes these messages herewith. 
THE EDITOR 


FROM THE VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The wave of popularity that Spanish American studies have experienced 
in this country within the past few years frequently makes us forget that 
this was not always so. Unfortunately, our interest in the other nations 
of the American Hemisphere has all too often waxed and waned in pro- 
portion to our actual or presumed involvement in some emergency or dan- 
ger requiring the friendship of these nations. 

Yet there has been a small vanguard of quiet but effective protagonists 
of true Inter-Americanism throughout the years. Among the groups form- 
ing this vanguard, the American Association of Teachers of Spanish may 
be cited as an inspiring example of devotion and tenacity. 

Proficiency in Spanish and Portuguese and in all the kindred studies 
which a true understanding of other American peoples implies is not 
something that can be gained overnight. Emergencies can serve to focus 
the attention of large sectors of our population upon the necessity for 
taking an interest in Hispanic affairs; but they cannot provide the long- 
term impetus that is essential to a sincere concern and well-rounded prep- 
aration for our task as members of the family of American nations. 

It is therefore a distinct pleasure for me to send to the teachers of 
Spanish in this country a cordial greeting upon the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of their Association and of its organ, HISPANIA. 

I cannot help voicing my deep conviction that in the years to come, the 
contributions which teachers of Spanish, Portuguese, and allied subjects 
can make to the Inter-American cause will be even greater than those which 
have already been recorded in the past. 

Henry A. WALLACE 
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FROM THE CHIEF OF THE UNITED STATES 
ARMY AIR FORCES 


As Chief of the United States Army Air Forces it gives me genuine 
satisfaction to join with others in hailing the twenty-fifth anniversary year 
of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and the Silver 
Jubilee issue of its quarterly magazine Hispania. The transfer of the 
magazine to Washington may be regarded as a timely and significant event 
in the development of Inter-American interests. In the face of the con- 
stant stream of Spanish-spoken totalitarian propaganda from Europe 
directed toward the Spanish-speaking peoples of the Americas, we wel- 
come every positive influence in the direction of a sympathetic under- 
standing of our common dangers and of the steps being taken to safeguard 
our freedom. With the entire Western Hemisphere in jeopardy, air power 
is manifestly a supreme consideration, and the increasing cooperation 
between our air force and those of the South American nations is of the 
greatest importance. An ever-growing number of Spanish-speaking flying 
officers are being given advanced training in our Air Corps schools, and 
thousands of our Army Air Force officers are studying the Spanish lan- 
guage. In this way the ties between people who have so much in common 
are being strengthened. 

Henry H. Arnorp, 
Lieutenant General, Air Corps, 
Chief of the Army Air Forces and 


Deputy Chief of Staff for Air, 
U. S. Army 


FROM THE DIRECTOR GENERAL OF THE 
PAN AMERICAN UNION 


My Dean DOoyLe: 


On the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary year of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish which is at the same time the Silver 
Jubilee of the important publication Hispania, I want to take the op- 
portunity to extend to you and to the officers and members of the As- 
sociation most cordial congratulations. 

Everyone interested in Inter-American relations owes a debt of grati- 
tude to the Association and to the editors of Hispania for the important 
service which they have rendered in bringing to the people of the United 
States a better appreciation of Hispanic literature. A service of equal 
magnitude has been rendered in impressing upon the people of this country 
the importance of the study of Spanish as one of the influences bringing 
us closer to our sister nations of this continent. 
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You have every reason to feel proud of the service thus rendered and I 
sincerely hope that the years to come will bring to your Association as 
well as to Hispania an ever-broadening influence. 

Most cordially yours, 
L. S. Rowe, 
Director General, 
Pan American Union 


FROM THE COORDINATOR OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


It is my belief that the work of the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish is more vital now than ever before. In these critical times 
it is most essential that as many of us as possible understand the lan- 
guage and the literature of our other American republics. To this end, 
the Association has made a fine contribution in helping to assure our con- 
tinued cordial relations with our neighbors to the south. 

I should like to offer my congratulations to H1spanta on this, its “Silver 
Jubilee,” and send you every possible good wish for the continuance of 
the success which you now enjoy. 


Netson A. ROCKEFELLER 


FROM THE CHIEF OF THE DIVISION OF CULTURAL 
RELATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


My pear Dean Dovte: 


HIsPANIA and the American Association of Teachers of Spanish reach 
their twenty-fifth anniversary year at a time when interest in the Spanish 
and Portuguese languages attains a new high-water mark in public 
interest. Here in the nation’s capital we have continual proof of how 
genuine this interest now is, and how widespread. Classes in Spanish and 
Portuguese are numerous and crowded. The art and the music, the science 
and journalism and education, as well as the literature, of the other 
American republics are topics of lively interest. Translations of books 
into and from Spanish and Portuguese are engaging the attention of 
several leading publishers in both Americas. Inter-American periodicals 
and Inter-American editions of long-established magazines are another 
evidence of the trend. 

The call to arms has not diminished, but increased and accelerated this 
mutual interest and intellectual interchange among our American nations. 
War, which shows us who are our enemies, reveals to us also who are our 
friends. 

One of the most forceful expressions of the importance of Spanish 
and Portuguese is contained in the Report published last December by 
the sub-committee of the Committee on Appropriations of the House of 
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Representatives, headed by the Honorable Louis C. Rabaut, which in the 
late summer and early fall of 1941 made an official trip of examination 
of federal activities in South and Central America. Their Report declares: 

“One of the greatest deterrents to world peace has been the inability 
of peoples throughout the world to exchange ideas through the medium 
of a common language. Fortunately our citizens are beginning to awaken 
to this fact with the result that today Spanish and Portuguese courses 
are being given in ever-increasing numbers throughout the entire country. 
The committee feels so strongly on this subject that if it had it in its power 
it would insist that either Spanish or Portuguese be made a compulsory 
subject in all of our elementary schools throughout the United States.” 

Hispania for a quarter of a century has been foremost and indefatigable 
in encouraging an interest in and fostering a knowledge of the Spanish 
and Portuguese languages and the peoples who speak them. By doing so, 
it has rendered and continues to render a service not to the cause of edu- 
cation alone, but to that cultural solidarity of our American nations which 
is a rampart of democracy in this hemisphere and for the world. 

Sincerely yours, 
CuarLes A. THOMSON 
Chief, Division of Cultural Relations 


FROM THE UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER 
OF EDUCATION 
My DEAR Mr. DoyLe: 

I am happy to send this word of greeting to the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish upon the occasion of the Silver Jubilee number 
of their quarterly journal Hispania. For the past quarter of a century, 
this Association has been an indefatigable exponent of more cordial rela- 
tionships among the peoples of the Western Hemisphere. It has made 
substantial contributions to the development and implementation of the 
Good-Neighbor policy. It has stimulated schools and colleges in the intro- 
duction of courses of study in the history, languages, and literature of 
our Spanish and Portuguese-speaking neighbors. 

Now that the Association has reached its twenty-fifth birthday, it may 
be expected through its journal, Hispania, henceforward to be published 
in the capital of Inter-American affairs, Washington, D.C., to play an in- 
creasingly influential rdle in helping organized education to discharge its 
full responsibility for the development of the kind of world in which the 
“four freedoms” can flourish. Congratulations and best wishes for the 
success of your efforts. 


Cordially yours, 
Joun W. STUDEBAKER 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 


HISPANIA 


FROM THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS 
Dear Dean Doy_e: 


Mutual understanding and respect among the peoples of the Americas 
cannot be achieved in a moment, like the rabbit out of the magician’s hat. 
These qualities can only be produced by patient labor over a period of 
years and one of our most important tasks is the teaching, and teaching 
well, of Spanish and Portuguese as the languages are spoken and written 
in the New World. 

The news, therefore, that Hispania has survived for twenty-five years 
and has moved its editorial center to Washington is distinctly good news 
to the Library of Congress which has been, now is, and expects to be 
in the future deeply concerned with the Americas. 


Faithfully yours, 
ARCHIBALD MacLeIsH 
The Librarian of Congress 


FROM THE DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL 
OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Dear Mr. Doy.e: 


I have learned with much interest and pleasure that Hispanza, that 
admirable organ of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
which, under Dr. Coester’s devoted and scholarly editorship at Stanford 
University, has won for itself a high place among American journals de- 
voted to learning and education, is to come to Washington and that you 
are to be its editor. I know that you will maintain the high standards set 
by your predecessor. I am confident that H1sPANIA will take full advan- 
tage of the extraordinary opportunities which the national capital now 
offers for all who are interested in Inter-American cultural relations and 
with which no one is better acquainted than yourself. HisPaNnrA has al- 
ways had an important influence upon the promotion of cultural relations 
between the United States and the Spanish-speaking countries of the New 
World. It has contributed to the realization, that we now have more 
realistically than ever before, that the study and use of foreign languages 
are indispensable to the citizens of the United States and that among these 
languages Spanish naturally and of necessity holds a very high place. 
Hispania and the Association of Teachers of Spanish are to be con- 
gratulated upon the completion of a quarter of a century of work and 
services that havé constantly increased in importance and in value. We 
can confidently count upon their rendering even more important services in 
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the future, for their opportunities and the demands made upon them are 
multiplied by the circumstances of the present time. 

On behalf of the American Council of Learned Societies, whose intense 
interest in all that affects language study in the United States is well known 
and well understood, I beg to offer congratulations and best wishes. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Wa po G, LELAND 
Director 


FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL 


ON EDUCATION 
Dear DEAN DoyLe: 


The silver anniversary of any institution or organization is an important 
one. This is doubly true in the case of Hispania, because it celebrates 
its first quarter of a century of life in a year when all of us face new 
tasks and new responsibilities. 

Today the study of the Spanish and Portuguese languages, the under- 
standing of the peoples and the culture of all the world, the development 
of a true good-neighbor policy, are more important than ever before. 

To the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and to HIsPANia, 


we extend sincere best wishes for the continuing effective accomplishment 
of the difficult but vital tasks which are ahead. 


Yours very sincerely, 
GeorceE F. Zoox 
President 


FROM THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The officers and members of the National Education Association extend 
greetings and best wishes to the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish as you celebrate this year the twenty-fifth anniversary of your fine 
quarterly journal, HIsPANta. 

Modern communication and transportation facilities are bringing the 
nations of the world so closely together that all of us in the United States 
of America, if we are to render our greatest service to our country and to 
the world, must become proficient in one or more languages in addition to 
our own. Western hemispheric solidarity makes it highly desirable that 
many of us prepare ourselves to understand and speak the language of 
our fine neighbors and friends to the South. 


WILtarp E. Givens 
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FROM THE CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL FOREIGN 
TRADE COUNCIL, INC. 
Dear Mr. Doy.e: 

I congratulate the American Association of Teachers of Spanish on 
your selection as Editor of Hispania. I know how deeply interested you 
are in the wider use of Spanish and Portuguese, as a means of strengthen- 
ing the ties between the twenty-one Americas, and write to wish you 
much success in the carrying on of this valuable work through the As- 
sociation’s quarterly. 

A fuller knowledge of what has been accomplished by our sister re- 
publics in the field of literature and art is essential to that better under- 
standing we are seeking to cultivate in other more material relations that 
conduce to greater hemispheric security and prosperity. 

The transplantation of HispAN1IA to Washington should add greatly 


to the opportunities that lie before it of expanding usefulness in further- 
ance of Inter-American interests. 


With kind regards and best wishes, I am, 
Yours sincerely, 


James A, FARRELL 
Chairman 


FROM THE DIRECTOR OF THE HISPANIC FOUNDATION, 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


The Hispanic Foundation welcomes Hispania to Washington and hopes 
to be of service to its editorial offices recently established here. Although 
the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Hispania have 
during the first twenty-five years of their existence made distinguished con- 
tributions in their chosen field, their future activities are destined to be even 
more important as the nation settles down to a long-range program for an 
enduring and fruitful relationship with the other American republics. 


Lewis HANKE 


FROM THE DIRECTOR OF SCIENCE SERVICE 


The second quarter-century will be even more important because every 
American—in the hemispheric sense of the word—whose native tongue 
is English must appreciate and understand, to the greatest extent possible, 
the other languages of the Western Hemisphere, especially Spanish. This 
is a prime objective in good neighborliness on this side of the world. 

Watson Davis 
Director 
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FROM J. D. M. FORD, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Dear HENRY: 

As one long engaged in the teaching of Spanish and its literature in this 
country, I congratulate the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and its organ Hispanra, both now a quarter of a century old, on the 
magnificent success which they have achieved in their endeavors. Sanity 
has prevailed in the administration of the Association; learning, clarity 
and prudence have been conspicuous in the output of Hispana. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. D. M. Forp 


FROM THE FIRST EDITOR OF HISPANIA 
Dear DoyLe: 


As one of the organizers of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish in 1917, exactly twenty-five years ago, and as the editor of 
Hispania for the first nine years of its publication, I am happy to know 
that you are to take over the task just finished by my colleague Coester, 
who has been the editor since 1927. It is indeed a great pleasure for me 
personally and a great satisfaction to all of us to know that the official 
organ of our association has been placed in such able hands. 

I send you my most cordial congratulations and greetings, and I am 
confident that Hispania will continue to grow in importance and in- 
fluence among American teachers of Spanish and all those interested in the 
language of Spain and Spanish America, the vehicle of a great culture and 
a great literature, the language of our friends and neighbors in South 
America. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Aure Lio M, Espinosa 
Stanford University 


FROM THE RETIRING EDITOR OF HISPANIA 


Twenty-five years ago on a corresponding day in December, there was 
a great snowstorm in New York City; so much snow fell that we called 
the storm a blizzard. Train service with neighboring cities was disrupted, 
and surface cars hardly moved. Such was the day when the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish came into being. The new organiza- 
tion met other opposition too. The influential Teachers College of Columbia 
University was opposed to the teaching of Spanish in high schools. We 
met however at Columbia University. For our opening session we were 
counting on heavy reinforcements from Washington. In spite of the snow 
some did arrive before the session concluded. This happened in the year 
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1917 when the country was at war; but, because of the war, there had 
occurred a tremendous increase in the enrollment in Spanish classes. 
Since then the Association has gone forward with a continuous growth 
in the number of members, which showed very clearly that our main 
purpose, the fostering of the teaching of Spanish in new areas, was suc- 
ceeding. Young teachers just beginning in the profession seemed to feel 
that a first duty was to join. Older teachers often preferred to keep the 
two-dollar annual dues and get the school library to subscribe. This year 
they have returned in large numbers. Our membership list has reached 
an all-time high. May a spirit of united striving for a common purpose 
continue to inspire us, even without the stimulus of war. 
ALFRED COESTER 


FROM THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON MODERN 
LANGUAGES, AMERICAN COUNCIL 


ON EDUCATION 
Dear PROFESSOR DOYLE: 


The twenty-fifth anniversary year of the founding of Hispania and 
of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish is an event worthy 
of note by all who are interested in the contribution of modern foreign 
languages to American culture. When Hispania and the A. A. T. S. came 
into being, the study of the language and literatures of Spain and Hispanic 
America was awakening to a more vigorous life in our universities and 
colleges and had just begun to penetrate into the curriculum of the second- 
ary schools. In the progress of Spanish to the front among foreign lan- 
guage studies in this country, both the organization and its journal have 
played distinguished rdles. The body of Spanish teachers has been welded 
into a self-conscious and forceful group and has become pervaded by a 
vigorous professional spirit. It is also to the credit of Hispana that it has 
not overlooked the necessity for supplying teachers with the scholarly 
material that brings into their daily round of tasks a refreshing con- 
sciousness that they belong to a fraternity of scholars. In the new epoch 
that has now opened for the study of Spanish, the Association and its 
journal will have a part of increasing importance. I wish for the A. A. T. S., 
and quite especially for Hispania under your leadership, even greater 
success than has attended their efforts in past decades. 

With cordial wishes for the coming year, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
HERNDON Fire 
Chairman, 


Committee on Modern Languages 


GREETINGS TO “HISPANIA” AND THE A. A. T. S. 


FROM THE EDITORS OF THE HISPANIC REVIEW 
PROFESSOR DOYLE: 


It is with very genuine satisfaction that the editors of the Hispanic 
Review learn of your election to the editorship of HisPpanta, and we 
take pleasure in offering you our warmest congratulations. On the occasion 
of its twenty-fifth anniversary, we extend cordial greetings also to His- 
PANIA, together with our best wishes for the coming quarter-century. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. RomerA-NAvARRO 
Otis H. GREEN 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR OF THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Dear DEAN Dov_Le: 


On the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary year of Hispania, the 
editorial board of The Modern Language Journal extends its sincere 
greetings and felicitations to the new editor of H1spanta and to his as- 
sociates. It is our hope that you may derive as much inner satisfaction 
and joy from your work with the Spanish teachers of America and their 
friends as we have derived from our labors in the field of teaching of the 


modern foreign languages generally. 

In these days of national emergency the teachers of all the modern 
languages are needed by their country as never before, for ours is an 
essential duty—to help train the citizens of the new and better America 
which is even now emerging. To the extent that we inculcate in our stu- 
dents the principles of hemispheric and world solidarity, and impart to 
them the means of understanding their neighbors, to that extent will we be 
aiding in the realization of the great educational program to which we 
all look forward. 

To you, Dean Doyle, who are so admirably qualified for this task, and 


to your entire staff, we hereby pledge loyal and full cooperation in the 
noble work which it is our mutual privilege to perform for this America 
which we all love. 


Epwin H. 
Managing Editor, 
The Modern Language Journal 
FROM THE EDITOR OF THE FRENCH REVIEW 
Dear Proressor Doyle: 


The French Review is very happy to learn of your election as Editor 
of Hispania. Your work as general editor of “Language Leaflets” and 
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your campaign for furthering the study of foreign languages in the United 
States have rendered invaluable service to all teachers of modern lan- 
guages. The French Review wishes you success in your new post and 
assures you of continued cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 


HELENE HArvitt 
Editor-in-Chief, 
French Review 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR OF THE GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 
Dear Dean Doy_e: 


The German Quarterly wishes to extend its most sincere congratula- 
tions and felicitations to Hispania, which has now completed a quarter 
of a century of continued and fruitful service not only to the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish but to the whole cause of language and 
humanitarian study as well. We draw a great measure of consolation from 
the fact that while German is again experiencing hard days, at least one of 
our modern foreign languages can be registering notable gains. In particular, 
the new managing editor of The German Quarterly wishes to congratulate 
HIsPANIA on its new editor, who has long been so devoted not to any 
particularism but to the aims and values of modern foreign language 
study in general. 

Sincerely yours, 
Curtis C. D. VAIL 


FROM THE EDITOR OF IJTALICA 
Dear DEAN DoyLe: 


Italica notes with pleasure that you are assuming the editorship of 
HIsPANIA on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the A. A. T. S. 
and of Hispan1a. /talica takes the greatest pleasure in sending HISPANIA 
a message of congratulation and in expressing the hope that the present 
year and future years will lend added prestige and glory to this sister 
periodical. Jtalica has enjoyed its relations with Hispania in the past 
and looks forward to future association under your editorship. Please ac- 
cept the heartiest congratulations and good wishes from all of us who are 
concerned with /talica. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Joun Van Horne 


A STATEMENT OF EpDITOoRIAL POLIcy 


A STATEMENT OF EDITORIAL POLICY 
BY THE EDITOR OF HISPANIA 


O HAVE been chosen to take over the editorship of HisPANIA in 

this, its Silver Jubilee Year, is a great honor and of course one that 
I deeply appreciate. But it is far more than an honor; it is a heavy, a sober- 
ing, indeed a somewhat staggering responsibility at this particular time, 
when none of us can possibly know exactly what is in store for us. I have 
been willing to undertake the task only because so many of my friends and 
associates of many years’ standing in the Hispanic field urged me to do so 
as a service to our common cause at a critical time. If I had considered 
the editorship purely from the standpoint of the honor—which I do not 
underestimate—attached to it, frankly I should have declined the post. I 
have had my share of honors at the hands of my fellows, and I did not 
crave any more. But the confidence in my loyalty and ability expressed 
in the call to service was something I felt I could not disregard. I have 
answered that call humbly and with appreciation of the responsibility in- 
volved. 

In my direction of Hispania I shall try to keep the ship on an even 
keel, to be neither too cautious nor too rash, in keeping with the following 
principles : 

(1) To carry on in the course marked out by the devoted efforts of my 
predecessors in the editorial chair, my good friends Professors Espinosa 
and Coester, and at the same time to try to make my personal and indi- 
vidual contribution to the development of Hispanta, as each of the previous 
editors in his turn has done; 

(2) To serve the loyal friends who have supported the Association and 
HIspANIA for many years past, in some instances from the very begin- 
ning, and at the same time to welcome and try to be of service to the many 
new teachers of Spanish who are flocking to our banners ; 

(3) To maintain as many as possible of the good features of the 
Hispania of the past, and at the same time to have courage to try to find 
new ways to serve, not hesitating to strike out along promising new paths. 

This is a task to challenge any editor conscious of his responsibilities to 
his fellows and to his craft. 

I do not know whether or not I shall succeed in meeting this challenge. 
I can only say that I shall do my best, and that I shall be grateful for the 
help of all my friends and colleagues, old or new, in the field. I ask them 
to give me their loyal cooperation, their full faith and confidence, in the 
difficult days and months ahead. 

Readers will doubtless note a number of innovations, both in the physi- 
cal appearance of HisPANta and in the handling of materials, in this and 
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succeeding issues. For instance, as a paper-saving measure, the “type- 
page” of Hispanra has been made somewhat wider and longer than 
heretofore. Some of the changes have been made as the result of sugges- 
tions made by members or committees of the Association, others represent 
my own ideas. Certain of these innovations may prove to be of lasting 
value, while others may not—in which latter case I shall not hesitate to 
abandon them. 

With respect to “literary” or “scholarly” articles, I have adopted, effec- 
tive with the May number, a policy followed in certain learned journals. 
I shall refer each contribution before final acceptance to a committee of 
recognized authorities in the special field, or in closely related fields, instead 
of acting in accordance with the editor’s judgment alone, or perhaps yield- 
ing to the dictates of friendship or kindliness towards aspiring con- 
tributors. These committees will be appointed ad hoc, and their member- 
ship will be kept confidential as far as is humanly possible. I hope that 
established scholars in the Hispanic field, whether members or non- 
members of the Association, will cheerfully accept any calls that may be 
made upon them to give a little time and attention occasionally to this 
important service. Unless I can count on their ready cooperation when 
called upon, any effort to improve the quality of the literary and scholarly 
contributions published in Hispania is probably foredoomed to failure. 

I hasten to add that it is not my intention to discourage younger con- 
tributors by setting up standards for admission to the columns of HISPANIA 
comparable to those maintained by the most erudite journals of a purely 
research character; but it has been a fairly frequent observation that 
improvement in this respect was desirable and could be made. I intend to 
make a serious effort to bring about such improvement if possible, and 
I shall count upon the help and cooperation alike of prospective con- 
tributors, and, I repeat, of those who possess special competence and who 
therefore may be called upon to render impartial judgments upon the 
contributions of others. 

In the selection of “practical” articles, intended to provide “helps to 
teachers” and the like, or of articles on methods, I shall for the time 
being at least rely on my own editorial judgment. Timeliness and origin- 
ality of expression, rather than scholarly or research qualities, will be 
the criteria here. I shall not hesitate to condense articles of this type when 
in my judgment that procedure is indicated, or to try to improve the 
language or clarify the presentation if that seems desirable. Unless my 
experience as managing editor of the Modern Language Journal is un- 
reliable, contributors are in general perfectly willing to make these con- 
cessions to editorial discretion. Contributors should understand that I 
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reserve the right to exercise editorial discretion in these respects, and that 
their manuscripts will be considered only on the basis of that under- 
standing. 

Another plan I have in mind is to call upon each of the associate editors 
to assume a definite share of the responsibility for H1span1a by under- 
taking specific and regular tasks, assigned by the editor after consultation 
with the respective associate editors. I believe this will be to the advantage 
of Hispania, first, by adding to the prestige and effectiveness of the asso- 
ciate editorship, and second, by lightening the editor’s duties and thereby 
increasing both his efficiency and his pleasure in a task well directed and 
well done. 

All of us are aware, I am sure, that many newcomers have joined our 
ranks—teachers trained in other fields, particularly in French, who are 
forced by conditions to turn to the teaching of Spanish. Let us welcome 
them as colleagues, and help them to overcome their obvious initial weak- 
nesses, (Parenthetically, let our recruits from French in turn refuse to 
take advantage of our hospitality, which provides them a refuge in time 
of disaster, by indulging in petty, unsportsmanlike, or uninformed as- 
persions upon the values of Spanish. “Do not bite the hand that’s feeding 
you” is enshrined in the “gramatica parda” of the human race.) 

As far as HIsPANIA is concerned, efforts will be made to help these 
new teachers of Spanish by providing information, materials, and practical 
hints adapted to their special needs. A new department has been set up, 
to be conducted by two of our most successful teachers, E. H. Hespelt and 
John T. Reid, with the particular aim in view of meeting this special 
need, Professors Hespelt and Reid will attempt to answer all inquiries 
addressed to them, selecting those of most general interest for publication 
in Hispania. If desired, inquirers’ initials only will be published. 

Hispania has from the outset welcomed contributions in the closely 
related fields of the Portuguese language and literature and Brazilian 
literature. This policy will be further developed under my editorship. We 
are especially fortunate in having added to the staff of HISPANIA as 
Associate Editor Dr. William Berrien, whose outstanding qualifications 
in the field of Portuguese are widely recognized, and upon whom we shall 
rely in matters affecting the encouraging increase in interest in Portuguese 
and Brazilian studies. 

And now, with full recognition of its opportunities and responsibilities, 
the new staff of HisPanta presents its “estreno.” 

Henry Grattan DoyLe 


The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 
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CoESTER NUMBER 


Following the precedent set by Dr. Coester in the excellent special issue 
devoted to the achievements of Professor J. D. M. Ford, a special number 
of Hispania in honor of Alfred Coester, editor of Hispania from 1927 
to 1941 inclusive, is planned for early publication, perhaps as early as 
October, 1942. Colleagues and friends of Professor Coester who would 
like to contribute articles to the “Coester Number” should communicate 
with the editor of HisPANIA as soon as convenient. 

Let us strive to make this tribute to Professor Coester a worthy acknowl- 
edgment of his long and devoted service to Hispanta and to the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish. 


Our Expansion ProGRaAM 


The new Secretary-Treasurer of the Association, Professor Graydon S. 
DeLand, has begun a campaign to increase the membership of the A.A.T.S. 
to a point commensurate with the importance of Spanish in American 
education and with the greatly increased interest in the study of Spanish 
throughout the country. There must be hundreds, even thousands, of Span- 
ish teachers in all sections of the United States who are not members of 
the Association, many of them because they are hardly aware, or com- 
pletely unaware, that such an organization exists. Professor DeLand is 
working tirelessly to correct this situation. He has the energy, initiative, 
and industry necessary to carry on this work of promotion, but he should 
not be expected to do it all himself. Let every member of the A.A.T.S. try 
to bring at least one new member into the fold during the next month. Call 
the attention of your friends in other towns and cities to the fact that the 
Association and Hispania exist to help them to do their work more effec- 
tively and with greater pride and satisfaction for themselves. Let us all work 
together to make our Association ever more worthy of its fine traditions, 
and at the same time better fitted to meet the opportunities that lie before 
the organized Spanish teachers of the country. The first step is a stronger, 
which means a more numerous, and united membership. Don’t let Professor 
DeLand down! 


Our ADVERTISERS 


Those who read our advertising pages carefully—and we hope that 
means all our subscribers—will notice how generous our advertisers have 
been in taking space for this number. Some advertisers have doubled their 
usual space as a tribute to the “Silver Jubilee” of the Association and 
Hispania, We hope our readers will not fail to mention, in writing to 
advertisers, that they saw the advertisement in the February issue of 
Hispania, Advertisers are entitled to that much encouragement ; they deem 
it proof that they have shown good judgment. And if your favorite pub- 
lisher is not represented, why not gently remind him that you would like 
to see his announcement, too, in the pages of Hispania? He will probably 
be grateful for your interest, and you will be glad that you have demon- 
strated your professional loyalty. Remember our advertisers! - 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Guy BLANDIN COLBURN 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Association of Teachers of Spanish, 1934-1941 
Fresno State College, Fresno, California 


HE American Association of Teachers of Spanish held its Twenty- 
Fifth Annual Meeting in St. Louis, Missouri, on Friday and Saturday, 
December 26 and 27, 1941. The headquarters were in the Statler Hotel ; 
part of the sessions were held at Washington University. The meeting 
was well planned and was characterized by an optimism and an enthusiasm 
that augur well for the future. The attendance, 100 to 150 at the various 
sessions, was not so large as would seem desirable ; this may be attributable 
to the war and defense activities. The exhibits of textbooks and aids to 
teaching, on the mezzanine floor, were unusually numerous and attractive ; 
special mention should be made of the exhibit of recent books just brought 
from Spain and loaned by Mr. M. Gordon Brown. Current numbers of 
La Prensa and Norte were provided for free distribution to the delegates. 
The papers presented on the program, which were listed in the December 
HIsPAaniA, will be printed in this issue or in succeeding ones. They dealt 
with a variety of topics: the present state of literature in Spain, conditions 
in Spanish America, important Spanish-American writers, and recent 
experiments in improving the teaching of Spanish. Two complete films 
were shown, also a set of slides relating to Ibero-America. 
* * * 

At the banquet, held on Friday evening in the ballroom of the Statler 
Hotel, gorgeous with wreaths, lighted Christmas trees, and the flags of 
twenty-one republics, the toastmaster was Professor John D. Fitz-Gerald, 
who was president in the early years of the Association. Messages were 
read from the White House, from Vice-President Henry A. Wallace, from 
Mayor William D. Becker of St. Louis, and from Lawrence A. Wilkins, 
first president of the Association. Words of welcome were spoken by 
Father Charles M. O’Hara, of St. Louis University, Professor Bateman 
Edwards, of Washington University, and Attorney Bernard Greensfelder, 
of the local Chamber of Commerce. President Jones delivered the annual 
presidential address, taking as his subject “The A. A. T. S., Past and 
Future,” and the incoming Editor of Hispania, Henry Grattan Doyle, 
spoke on the theme “Effective Inter-American Cooperation.” A group of 
artists in gay costumes enlivened the banquet with vocal and instrumental 
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music, At the conclusion of the formal program, sociability and general 
dancing held the members until a late hour. 


* * * 


On Saturday morning the Chapter Adviser’s Breakfast was full of 
interesting information and helpful suggestions; Miss Velma Shelley pre- 
sided. At noon the Sigma Delta Pi Society met in the Daniel Boone Room 
for luncheon and a triennial convention. In the afternoon, at Washington 
University, after the demonstration by Mr. Ornstein and the business 
meeting, there was a pleasant social hour with tea served in the lounge of 
Brown Hall. At the buffet supper in the hotel on Saturday evening vocal 
and instrumental music was provided by the Spanish Club of the Central 


High School of St. Louis, and an Argentine talking picture was presented, 
entitled “Y mafiana seran hombres.” 


Tue Executive CounciL 


More time was given this year than in recent meetings to the delibera- 
tions of the Executive Council. Its first session was held at 10:00 a.m. 
on December 26 in the Statler Hotel, with President Jones in the chair. 
Attending in person were Messrs. Colburn, DeLand, Hespelt, and Van 
Horne; the other members were represented by proxies. Mr. Pitcher at- 
tended as visitor by special invitation. 

The following actions were taken: 

It was voted that the incoming president be authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee to revise the Constitution and make a report in time for publica- 
ion in the May Hispania. 

The sum of $10.00 was appropriated to the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers, and Mr. Fitz-Gerald was reelected to serve 
as representative. 

Associate Editors of Hispania were elected as follows: William Ber- 
rien (1942-43); Aurelio M. Espinosa, hijo (1942-44); E. Herman 
Hespelt (1942-44) ; John T. Reid (1942-44). 

It was voted that the Banta Publishing Co. be awarded a contract for 
the printing of Hispania providing that their offer is satisfactory to the 
incoming Editor. 

The publishing of an up-to-date roster of the members of the Associa- 
tion was discussed, and was left to the discretion of the Editor and the 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


The resignation of Mr. Colburn as Secretary-Treasurer was accepted, 
effective December 31, 1941. 


After considering invitations from eight cities, the Council voted to hold 
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the Twenty-Sixth Annual Meeting in Washington, D.C., at the invitation 
of The George Washington University. 

It was voted that hereafter it be the rule to allow the Secretary-Treasurer 
reimbursement of cost of train fare and berth in his travel for the purpose 
of attending the Annual Meeting. 

The proposed amendment regarding the Nominating Committee was 
approved. 

It was voted to recommend to the Association that the proposed amend- 
ment regarding the creation of the office of “Executive Secretary” be 
referred to the new Committee on Revision of the Constitution. 

The second meeting of the Council took place in the Statler Hotel on 
Saturday, December 27, at 10:00 p.m., with President Pitcher in the chair. 
Messrs. DeLand, Jones, and Doyle attended in person; other members 
were represented by proxies. Mr. Colburn was a visitor. 

At this session it was decided that the incoming Secretary-Treasurer 
be authorized to spend an amount not exceeding $500.00 on a campaign 
for new members. 

An amount not exceeding $25.00 was voted to the National Commis- 
sion on Cooperative Curriculum Planning, providing that the President and 
the Secretary-Treasurer judge such expenditure to be necessary. The date 
for the next Annual Meeting was set December 28 and 29, 1942, subject 
to the approval of the local committee in Washington. 

The Secretary-Treasurer was authorized to pay certain expenses that 
have been incurred by the local committee in St. Louis. 

There was discussion of the advisability of a definite appropriation from 
the national treasury for each Annual Meeting. 

After some discussion of the advisability of a “Program Committee” 
to help arrange the meetings, the matter was left to the discretion of the 
President. 

THE Business MEETING 


The annual business meeting of the Association was held on Saturday, 
December 27, 1941, at 4 o’clock in Brown Hall, Washington University, 
St. Louis. 

A report of the Committee on Spanish in the Elementary School was 
presented by Miss Marjorie Johnston. It was voted that the President be 
authorized to reconstitute the committee, insofar as this may be necessary, 
and to carry on such promotional work as is possible. 

A report of the Committee on Motion Pictures and Radio Programs 
was read by Mr. Hespelt in the absence of the chairman, Mrs. Peck. There 
was a supplementary report about Spanish broadcasting now being carried 
on in Chicago. 
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The annual report of the Chapter Adviser, Miss Peters, was read by 
President Jones. The report of the Committee on Improvement of Teach- 
ing was read by Secretary Colburn in the absence of Mr. Qualia. 

There was discussion of the advisability of publishing, either in H1s- 
PANIA Or separately, a bibliography of Spanish American literature. 

A proposal to investigate the linguistic abilities of the diplomatic and 
consular officers of the United States was referred to the Executive 
Council with power. 


The following amendment to the Constitution, having been published 
in HISPANIA, was duly approved. 

The first paragraph of the By-Laws, Section 1, “Nominations for 
Office,” is amended to read as follows: “There shall be a Nominating Com- 
mittee of six, not officers of the Association, who shall be appointed two 
each year by the President immediately upon his election, and who shall 
serve for a term of three years. The President moreover shall name one 
of the continuing members of the Committee to be Chairman. The Chair- 
man shall have the nominations printed in the form of a ballot in the issue 
of Hispania preceding the Annual Meeting, with blank spaces for writing 
in the names of other candidates. Votes may be sent by mail to the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, or deposited in the ballot box at the Annual Meeting.” 

The proposed amendment to the Constitution, published in the Decem- 
ber HIsPaniA, creating the office of “Executive Secretary” with pay, was 
referred without prejudice to the new Committee on Revision of the Con- 
stitution. 

It was voted to delete the last two sentences of By-Law No. 4, which 
refers to the selection of Honorary Members. It was also voted that the 
Committee on Honorary Members be requested to suggest without delay 
to the Executive Council two candidates for such membership, and that 
the Council be empowered to elect said candidates without further refer- 
ence to the Association. 

The report of the Auditing Committee, given by Mr. Reid, stated that 
the accounts of the Treasurer had been examined and found to be cor- 
rect. 

The Secretary-Treasurer reported that the membership of the Associa- 
tion now stands at the highest figure on record: 33 honorary members, 41 
life members, 301 library members, and 1503 individual members paying 
annually, making a total of 1878. He urged all members to cooperate in the 
new drive initiated by the Council, and in particular that chapter officers 
be efficient in the work of getting and keeping members for the Association. 
He read the following financial report. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER FOR THE YEAR ENDING Decemser 15, 1941 


Receipts Expenditures 
Balance from 1940 ‘ Annual Meeting 
Advertising . Business Manager 
Books and Pamphlets sold . . Chapter Adviser 
Hispania back number sold . Editor’s Fund 
Interest received : Foreign Trade Council .... 
Medals sold ‘ Hispania, addressing 
Dues for 1941 HIsPaNnIA, mailing 
———_ Hispania, printing 
$6,132.43 Medals purchased 
Less expenditure 3,510.68 National Federation Modern 
Language Teachers 
Balance from 1941 $2,621.75 Postage and expressage .... 
Presidents 
Dues for 1942, to date ....$1,496.00 Printing, miscellaneous .... 
Dues for 1943, to date , Refunds 


Amount in treasury 


Bills receivable 
Bill bl 
Guy B. Cotsurn, Treasurer 
Balance in Editor’s Fund .. 
Balance in Life Membership 
Auditors’ Report 


These accounts have been examined 
and found correct. 
(Signed) 

Acnres M. Brapy 

Joun T. Rem, Chairman 

Auditing Committee 
The meeting voted to approve and accept the report of the Secretary- 

Treasurer. 


It was unanimously voted to send a telegram of cordial appreciation 
to Mr. Wilkins, first President of the Association. 


The following resolutions were presented by Mr. Fitz-Gerald, chairman 
-of the Committee on Resolutions, and were unanimously adopted. 


The American Association of Teachers of Spanish, wishing to express its 
gratitude for the careful preparations that have made possible this very suc- 
cessful series of meetings, has passed the following resolutions of thanks: 

To the Missouri chapter of the A. A. T. S. and its President, Elliott B. 
Scherr, whose serious illness (accompanied by a major operation) prevented 
his presiding as Toastmaster at the Annual Banquet; 


30.00 
26.30 
10.00 
82.00 
30.00 
18.63 
30.95 
2,785.25 
3.00 
10.00 
65.20 
75.90 
96.36 
31.75 
Secretary-Treasurer ....... 215.34 
..... $4,121.75 
$3,510.68 
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To the St. Louis Convention, Publicity, and Tourist Bureau (Fred Rein, 
Manager), and the St. Louis Board of Education, for the cordiality of their 
support (moral and financial), in making this series of meetings a great suc- 
cess; and 

To Stephen L. Pitcher, former President of the Missouri Chapter of the 
A. A. T. S., who is so largely responsible for all the details of preparation that 
have made these meetings such a smooth-running success. 

In regard to several outgoing officers the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish has wished to record the following tributes of gratitude for 
long and arduous service in behalf of the Association: 

To Alfred Coester, who, after serving as Secretary-Treasurer from 1917 
to 1926, became Editor of Hispan1a and conducted the journal with such out- 
standing success from 1926 through 1941; 

To Guy B. Colburn, who has served so efficiently as Secretary-Treasurer 
from 1934 through 1941, when, because of pressure of other work in the 
Spanish field, he felt it necessary to resign before his term expired; 

To President Willis Knapp Jones, who is completing the normal one-year 
term as president; but as that year has been one of such distracting turmoil 
that his duties have been unusually exacting, we wish to express a correspond- 
ing measure of gratitude. 

In view of the present war crisis, the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish pledges its loyalty to the Government, and offers the services of the 
Association and of the individual members in any capacity in which the Gov- 
ernment may find a use for us. 

Committee on Resolutions: EstHer Crooks 
Henry GrATTAN DoyLe 
Joun D. Fitz-Geratp, Chairman 


Certain resolutions that had been passed by the Northern Ohio Chapter 
were read and discussed, but not adopted. 

Mr. Shoemaker reported that the counting of the ballots had shown 
the election, almost unanimous, of the following new officers: 

President, Stephen, L. Pitcher 

First Vice-President, Delos L. Canfield 

Third Vice-President, Margaret B. Jones 

Editor, Henry Grattan Doyle 

Secretary-Treasurer, Graydon S. DeLand 

Councilors, Arturo Torres-Rioseco and Violetta Garrett 

Mr. Pitcher, having received an ovation, addressed the meeting briefly 
and appropriately. The meeting then adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Guy Bianpin COLBURN 


EDITORIAL GREETINGS FROM ST. LOUIS PAPERS 


A TIMELY MEETING 


The theme of this year’s convention of the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish which opens in St. Louis today makes it a meeting of more than 
academic importance. Leading educators in the field of Latin American studies 
will discuss subjects related to “Spanish in the world of today.” 

We in the United States have paid far too little attention to Latin America. 
Until Hitler opened our eyes to the importance of Central and South America 
we were scarcely aware of our Southern neighbors, except as a market for 
American products. Few of our universities and fewer of our high schools 
offer courses in Portuguese, although it is the language of Brazil, one of the 
largest countries in this hemisphere and one of our best customers. 

American school-children—and their parents—know little of Latin American 
history or culture, and this lack of knowledge is our loss for the Spanish and 
Portuguese-speaking countries of the New World have a culture and a phi- 
losophy that is.well worth examining. 

The American Association of Teachers of Spanish is more than an academic 
organization. During the last year it has worked with the State Department of 
Cultural Relations to bring about better understanding and cooperation be- 
tween the nations of this hemisphere. It is the responsibility of the Association, 
to which this convention will undoubtedly be directed, to take the lead in 
increasing the number and scope of the courses offered in American schools on 
Latin American subjects and in stimulating interest in this field which is so 
closely allied to our future. 


—St. Louis Globe-Democrat, December 26, 1941. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF KNOWING SPANISH 


Do you speak Spanish? Approximately 50,000,000 of our “good neighbors” 
in Latin America do. With the exception of Brazil, most of whose 44,000,000 
inhabitants speak Portuguese, the language of the Southern republics is the 
tongue of Castile. 

One of the steps along the way to closer friendship with the South Americans 
is a better acquaintance with their language. Knowledge of Spanish is the key 
to the culture and civilization of South America, and cultural bonds are as 
important to hemispheric solidarity as economic pacts and political or military 
agreements. 

The responsibility of opening to us the language and learning of Latin 
America is in the hands of the teachers of Spanish, and they have been living 
up to their obligations. The American Association of Teachers of Spanish, 
meeting here in convention yesterday and today, is giving valuable assistance 
to the State Department’s Division of Cultural Relations. 

St. Louis is happy to be host to these educators who have the open sesame 
to closer and richer acquaintance with our Southern friends. 

—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, December 27, 1941. 


President’s Address 
THE A. A. T. S., PAST AND FUTURE 


KNAPP JONES 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


Twenty-four years ago, in the midst of war stringencies and a coal shortage, 
the American Association of Teachers of Spanish came into being. The date 
was October 21, 1916; the place, a Broadway hotel. The thirty-one who at- 
tended the organization luncheon came from high schools along the Hudson 
River and from the College of the City of New York. 

Twenty-four years seems a short time, looking back. A number of those 
who were present at that meeting are still honored members of our organiza- 
tion. The first president, Lawrence A. Wilkins, the vice-president, Alfred 
Coester, then at the Commercial High School, the corresponding secretary, 
Max Luria, could all tell you more about that occasion than I can. The or- 
ganization edition of Hispania, dated November, 1917, and the issue which 
celebrated the tenth anniversary of our founding could also furnish you with 
an abundance of details. 

Since none of our charter officers is with us tonight, however, and since 
few of you have read or even had access to those early volumes of HISPANIA, 
it seemed fitting that at our Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting I briefly review 
our past. Some of you may be voicing that common question of youngsters: 
“Mama, when and where was I born?” 

That October, 1916, meeting was not New York’s first effort at organizing 
teachers of Spanish. A year earlier, a smaller group had met, set up a com- 
mittee to draft a constitution, and had made plans for an organization meet- 
ing, a meeting which never took place. For that reason, the sponsors of the 
1916 meeting went primed with a suggested constitution and with all the 
paraphernalia of an active organization. Amid the uncertainty of those First 
World War days, here was a group certain about what it wanted. No wonder 
it got results. Its first regular meeting took place in January, 1917, at the 
Hispanic Society of America. 

Other sections of our country where Spanish was being taught heard of 
this attempt at organization. Queries began coming in such numbers that Presi- 
dent Wilkins, representing the East, and Aurelio Espinosa, as Western repre- 
sentative, decided to see how much interest there really was. They sent out 
questionnaires to a hundred or more teachers. So enthusiastic was the response 
that on April 14, 1917, a temporary organization was created with officers to 
serve for the rest of the year: 

President, L. A. Wilkins 

First Vice-President, Rudolph Schevill 

Second Vice-President, John D. Fitz-Gerald 

Third Vice-President, Charles P. Wagner 

Secretary-Treasurer, Alfred Coester 
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In May, invitations to join the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
went to nearly 3000 teachers of Spanish, with a promise that as a unifying 
agent and source of help to members, a magazine H1sPANIA would be pub- 
lished under the supervision of a group of editors appointed by the president. 

The names of that editorial staff are further proof of the importance of this 
new organization, less than a year old. Aurelio M. Espinosa was editor, with 
the assistance of such scholars as Alice Bushee, J. D. Fitz-Gerald, J. D. M. 
Ford, James Geddes, George T. Northup, and George W. Umphrey. The first 
number of Hispania appeared in November, 1917. 

How well Hispania has kept its promise to “Advance Spanish teaching in 
the United States” is evident to anyone who leafs through those early num- 
bers. “How I Teach Pronunciation,” “Why Spanish Students Fail,” “How to 
Teach a Beginning Class in Spanish,” “Attainable Aims in Teaching Spanish,” 
are some of the titles full of suggestions, especially for the high-school teachers 
who make up seventy-five per cent of our membership. Anticipating the con- 
victions of all of us today, in Volume II appeared an article urging the teaching 
of Portuguese. 

About four hundred of the teachers who received circulars had become 
members of A. A. T. S. by the time of our First Annual Meeting, held on 
December 29, 1917, at the College of the City of New York. 

At the beginning, it had been thought that a journal would be enough to 
unite the members, but the advantages of occasional get-togethers by Spanish 
teachers living near one another were obvious. That meant local chapters. 

New York had set the style with a chapter whose official birthday was Jan- 
uary 1, 1917. Northern California established a chapter on March 1, 1919, 
with a Los Angeles group coming into being the next month and a Washington, 
D.C. chapter born in May, in time to extend an invitation for the December, 
1919 annual meeting. By that time the total membership of A. A. T. S. had 
increased to 800. Its rate of expansion during the following year, too, was 
rapid. A live body of Spanish teachers met in Chicago, in December, 1920. 

It is, of course, too much to expect that any organization will continue a 
rapid expansion during its whole existence, yet when we compare the three- 
year-old A. A. T. S. of 1920 with the twenty-four-year old A. A. T. S. of 
today, it seems as though we started a blitzkrieg which, with our advancing 
years, we were not able to sustain. 

Of course we have made some progress. The twelve chapters which we had 
in 1920 have increased to thirty-five now, and according to the Chapter Ad- 
viser’s report, we see the possibility of three additional chapters to celebrate 
our Silver Jubilee. From eighteen life members then, we have increased to 
forty-one. But we had 1100 members in 1920 and now at a time when Spanish 
teaching and interest in Spanish have increased enormously in our country, 
we have a grand total of 1503! For the first time in our history, Spanish is the 
favorite child among modern languages, but our membership total does not 
adequately reflect this situation. 

In the quarter-century of years covered by our Association, probably more 
research and study have been devoted to the teaching of languages than to any 
other subject in the curriculum. Spanish has been more thoroughly studied 


than any of the other languages, but we can’t quit yet, satisfied. What about 
the A. A. T. S. of tomorrow? 
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One cannot look into the future without realizing the changes that we are 
facing because of the withdrawal of some who have contributed so much to 
the success of our first quarter-century. 

The man who for the last eight years ran our organization as Secretary- 
Treasurer, while presidents came and went, feels he needs a rest. The 
A. A. T. S. owes a lot to Guy Colburn. 

The scholar who for fifteen years kept us together through the pages of 
Hispania is severing his active connection with his own University and de- 
serves a rest from the labors of turning out new issues of our journal, quarter 
after quarter. The important contributions of Alfred Coester will never be 
forgotten. 

As we look hopefully forward to an organization of more members and 
more chapters we should not overlook the efforts of Mary Eleanor Peters, who 
since 1933 has been Chapter Adviser. 

But we are not going to quit the race because some of our star runners have 
finished their laps. They are passing the baton on to those who are ready to 
take off on the next lap. They will be away to a fast start if the smooth run- 
ning of this meeting under next year’s president is any omen. 

We are starting the next twenty-five years of our life as an association 
under conditions surprisingly like those which faced our founders. War and 
uncertainty lie ahead. With so many of our students and our instructors liable 
for military service, planning can be only tentative. But that is no excuse for 
failing to look ahead. In this time of crisis, since the government has at last 
realized that the New World is divided between English-speaking and Spanish- 
speaking or Portuguese-speaking people, we have a definite contribution to make. 

In spite of the obvious need right now for what we have to offer, this is no 
time to put on a drive to push Spanish and Portuguese at the expense of other 
languages. What our chief speaker of this evening said, back in 1920, is as 
true now as then: we ought to make sure that never again shall the study of 
any foreign language, Spanish included, be used as an instrument of propa- 
ganda here in favor of any foreign nation. 

One of the silliest moves of recent months is the attempt to boycott German 
or talk down French as a “dead” language. And just as illogical is the sort of 
stand taken by President MacCracken of Vassar in a New York Times article, 
reprinted in the French Review for October, 1941. He claims that Spanish is 
useless and scolds those who have shifted from French to Spanish. One sen- 
tence shows his position: “Not one per cent of undergraduates will use the 
Spanish language in commerce, travel, or international intercourse.” 

Quite aside from the implications involved in the visit of 100,000 Americans 
to Mexico in one month last summer, among whom were certainly many under- 
graduate students of Spanish, one would like to ask the president of Vassar if 
a vastly larger percentage of undergraduates is going to use French “in com- 
merce, travel, or international intercourse.” 

But this is no time for language teachers to “knife” other language teachers 
or try to increase their own stature by putting other languages underfoot. 
“Talking down”,one foreign language is a dubious way of “talking up” an- 
other. Never has it been possible to control intellectual processes among 
English-speaking peoples by artificial means. 

The applegrowers of one state of our union tried last year to get a big 
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import tariff put on bananas, on the theory that Americans would then rush 
to eat apples. But if you don’t like apples, a tax on bananas will either make 
you pay more for your favorite fruit or drive you to nibbling carrots. 

If we want the A. A. T. S. to grow—and that should be one of our chief 
ambitions in the year to come—we must accomplish it by legitimate efforts. 
And one way is for each of us to campaign personally for members among 
those who are teaching Spanish and those who are interested in Spanish. 

The officers who are to guide the destinies of A. A. T. S. during the first 
year of its new era are sold on the idea that our Association must grow. Not 
just to be big. (A termite, in time, can demolish a house as effectively as an 
elephant can.) But because of what a large organization can accomplish in 
this period of crisis and in the era of reconstruction which, we hope, will 
follow soon. 

For one thing, with a larger membership, we can do more to cement good 
feeling with Ibero-America. With more money in the treasury, we can under- 
take what has been a dream of some of us: we can send complimentary copies 
of Hispania to leading libraries of Ibero-America. We might, perhaps, sponsor 
a series of translations into English of stories, plays, and novels by our South- 
ern Neighbors. We can certainly start a campaign for correct Spanish and 
Portuguese over the radio. 

If every radio announcer who mispronounced the name of a Spanish song 
received a shower of postcards of censure from our members, there would be 
fewer mistakes to grate on the ears of sensitive Latin radio listeners. Doubt- 
less most of us have heard important congressmen and diplomats while making 
a supposedly “goodwill” speech about South America, name Bolivar as though 
they were mentioning a famous watch, or pronounce Buenos Aires as though 
talking to bonus-hungry soldiers. We might make it an Association project to 
remind those men of their need to study the language of those people whose 
friendship they seek. The larger our membership, the more impressive this 
remonstrance would be. 

On the selfish side, with a larger membership we would reap a personal 
benefit. H1spanta could appear more frequently. 

There has been much unfair criticism of Hispania. We should vote a 
medal to the man who for fifteen years has had the thankless task of editing it. 
After all, as Dr. Coester insists, he does not write Hispania. If we members 
want any sort of policy adopted by the journal of our organization, if we want 
any departments added or dropped, any sort of articles published or omitted, 
we have only to make our desires known. HIsPANIA aims to interest the great- 
est number of members. With more members, we could afford to publish more 
frequently and present more variety. 

The future usefulness of H1span1a depends on all of us. I know I speak for 
the new editor when I urge you to try your hand at articles for H1spANIA 
about your pet theories along pedagogical lines. Any thoughtful article, care- 
fully written, will be welcome. 

I remember how, years ago, a great scholar urged me to break into print about 
something that interested me. “Maybe I shall,” I promised him, “after I’ve 
learned a lot more about it.” 

“If you wait till you’ve exhausted the subject,” he retorted, “you'll either 
exhaust your readers with it or you'll never get around to writing it. Writing 
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down what you already know will clarify your ideas and maybe give some 
ideas to some one else.” We can all help make HisPAnra even more vital to 
Spanish teachers. 

So, with increased responsibilities, increased membership, and increased 
interest, we can face the stimulating challenge of the present with the as- 
surance that the next era of A. A. T. S. will be even more glorious. 


CHAPTER ADVISER’S REPORT 


It is a brief report this year. No new chapters have been formed, but none 
have dissolved, or, if so, I have not been notified. Thus we still have thirty- 
five chapters. Most of these have been regularly represented in the Chapter 
News. 

Most of my activity has centered around the business of being a sort of 
clearing-house for information regarding Spanish films, seeing as many of 
these as possible and reporting on them first-hand, and giving the information 
in each number of H1spanta. 

Within the past month I have been informed that interest in chapter or- 
ganization is being shown in Alabama, Washington, D.C., and New Jersey. I 
am in correspondence in regard to their organization and hope that 1942 may 
bring us these three new chapters. Since there may be present at this meeting 
members from these localities, it is devoutly to be hoped that interest in the 
meeting may stimulate interest in organization, and that they will take back so 


glowing a report of the value of A. A. T. S. that results will be immediately 
forthcoming. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Mary ELEANoR PETERS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RADIO AND 
MOTION PICTURES 


The Committee on Motion Pictures and Radio submits the following report. 

We submit the tabulation of our reports on Radio and Motion Pictures as 
obtained in our two years’ work as a committee. 

We have consulted with different motion-picture concerns and have ob- 


tained data from the following as to pictures available, along with catalogues 
from all these companies: 


(1) Atlas Film Exchange 

(2) International Film Bureau, Inc. 

(3) Brandon Films 

(4) Paul Goldman 

(5). Aztec Film Company 

(6) Pan American Union 

(7) Society for Visual education 

(8) Department of Visual Education, Portland, pera 


We have written to the presidents of our thirty-four chapters and have 
received replies from many in regard to the “Cooperative Plan” of the Atlas 
Film Exchange, Inc.—some very favorable, others not so much so, But all 
in all, a very great interest has been expressed by many of our chapters in 
regard to the desire to use motion pictures more extensively. Even though we 
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have apparently failed at this time in our attempt to obtain the five hundred 
signers for the Atlas Film Exchange, Inc., we feel that much has been ac- 
complished in interest stimulated in this field. 

The chairman’s article in the February Hispanta, “Motion Pictures and 
Spanish Teaching,” has been sent to all these film companies, so that they 
might get some idea of what the teachers of the nation want in the way of 
motion pictures. 

We, as a committee, hope that this interest in both motion pictures and 
radio will continue and bear fruit for the A. A. T. S. under future committees. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Ruts E. Peck, Chairman 
Mary ELeanor Peters, Adviser 
TERRELL TATUM 
Hortense WHITE 
GENEVIEVE BARLOW 
Grace Lépez Diaz 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND THE EMERGENCY* 


KENNETH RAY 
State Director of Education, Columbus, Ohio 


HE importance of the contribution which modern foreign languages 
can make to the present war emergency has been recognized by the 
, United States Government. Because of the rapid development of com- 
munication by radio, transportation by airplane, and the international 
character of all world problems, the ability to speak and read foreign 
languages has and will continue to become more and more important. 

In this connection a high degree of mastery of languages studied is 
imperative. A mere general knowledge of several languages or a mere 
smattering will not suffice either in or out of combat if we are to realize 
the full implication of our contacts as communication and transportation 
develop almost to a superb degree. 

_Good pronunciation, comprehension, and an accurate reading knowledge 
of one or more foreign languages is of particular importance. Classroom 
instruction should definitely point toward these goals. The ability to 
understand and to speak, as well as to read, is fundamental in the present 
world situation. Language clubs or luncheon meetings where a foreign 
language is spoken under competent direction are valuable supplements 
to classroom activity and should be encouraged in every possible way. 

_ High-school students of ability should be encouraged to elect as early 

as possible one of the modern foreign languages and should carry this 
language through the high-school course and if possible into college. This 
will assist in attaining a high degree of proficiency in understanding and 
dealing with the problem of a world society. Students with a special 
linguistic background obtained at home or elsewhere—be it Polish, Russian, 
Scandinavian, Oriental, or other—should be encouraged to make their 
experience known to school authorities. These experiences should be 
enriched and encouraged to increase the accuracy and completeness of 
their knowledge by whatever means may be available. 

The present situation presents a challenge to administrators, teachers, 
and students to make work in the modern foreign languages as effective 
as possible in meeting the developing world situations. 

* Hispanta is indebted to Professor W. S. Hendrix for a copy of this statement, 
issued by the Ohio State Department of Education. Ohio is to be congratulated upon 


possessing a State Superintendent of noteworthy breadth of mind, keenness of per- 
ception, and educational statesmanship. [Ep.] 


GRUB STREET IN SPAIN* 


Patrick RoGers 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


Wwe George Gissing published his New Grub Street in 1891, he 
gave to the world a true picture of the struggles and sufferings 
which so many authors have undergone. The conditions he pictured can- 
not be called exaggerated unless we insist on generalizing too broadly, 
for they are conditions which existed in the past and prevail to no little 
extent even at the present time. 

In all the countries of Europe the struggling author has endured hard- 
ship and privation to a degree that can hardly be appreciated in the America 
of today. And perhaps in no country has he been confronted with such 
bleakness of outlook and reward as in Spain. Among those European na- 
tions which have given the world a great cultural legacy, Spain has been 
the poorest. In an almost continual economic decline since the Renaissance, 
she has never rewarded amply the large number of creative geniuses who 
down the years have made Spanish culture what it is. 

In the Golden Age patronage of the arts was not practiced in Spain as it 
was in Italy. Many of the greatest writers of that period found economic 
security and leisure for writing only in the Church. But the greatest of all, 
Cervantes, who never wore the cloth, went hungry even while his Don 
Quixote was the talk of Spain and Europe. 

In the eighteenth century, that great creative genius, Ramon de la Cruz, 
spent most of his productive life in a state of poverty that was nearly 
abject.* It is even reported that at times, in order to keep soul within body, 
he used to go “con el pucherete escondido bajo la capa, a tomar la sopa 
boba de los Capuchinos de la Paciencia,’”* and he died in such destitution 
that his wife was forced on the very day of his demise to beg funds for 
the burial from the Contaduria where he had worked.* 

But it is the nineteenth century in which the difficulties of authors 
multiply and grow. This fact is in line with the great growth in publica- 
tion, which invited and produced an increase in the number of authors, 


* A paper read at the Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish. 
_ *Francisco Flores. Garcia, El teatro por dentro, Madrid, 1914, 1 ff. 

* Ricardo Sepilveda, El corral de la Pacheca, Madrid, 1888, 215. 

*Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, Don Ramén de la Cruz y sus obras, Madrid, 1899, 229 
et passim, 
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especially non-clerics. Members of the clergy had their livelihood assured ; 
but the scrivening layman who possessed no means and who did not have 
recourse to the cloth as a solution of his economic problems, could hardly 
depend upon his pen to earn him a living. He found himself beset with 
obstacles at every turn. Society, exploitative and cruel, set a thousand 
barriers against him. On the one hand stood the publisher like a hungry 
beast with jaws set to devour him. On the other, the theater or newspaper 
which took his creative effort and considered that it was doing him a 
favor to produce or publish it. Again, there were no adequate laws for the 
protection of any work once it had left his hand. Fleeing from Scylla, he 
found only Charybdis. 

The exploitation of the author was of an almost inconceivable ruthless- 
ness. The inimitable José Mariano de Larra satirizes the “liberality” of 
the publisher and producer in his Carta a Andrés: 


“2 Ves pasar aquel autor escudlido de todos conocido? Dicen que es hombre 
de mérito. Anda y preguntale: ‘: Cuando da usted a luz alguna cosita? Vamos 
...-—j Calle usted por Dios! te respondera furioso como si blasfemases; 
primero lo quemaria. No hay dos libreros hombres de bien. ; Usureros! Mire 
usted, dias atras me ofrecieron una onza por la propiedad de una comedia 
extraordinariamente aplaudida; seiscientos reales por un Diccionario manual 
de geografia, y por un Compendio de la historia de Espafia, en cuatro tomos, 
o mil reales de una vez, o entrariamos a partir ganancias, después de haber 
hecho el las suyas, se entiende!!! No, sefior, no. Si es en el teatro, cincuenta 
duros me dieron por una comedia que me costé dos afios de trabajo, y que a la 
empresa le produjo doscientos mil reales en menos tiempo; y creyeron hacerme 
mucho favor.’" 


Do not think for one minute that Larra’s satirical remarks are not 
literally true. It was not uncommon to buy at a low figure the stage rights 
to successful plays which became veritable sources of treasure to the 
theaters that produced them. José Yxart says that Breton de los Herreros 

would collect 1000 to 1500 reales per play.5 These figures are corroborated 
’ elsewhere. And we have the word of Mesonero Romanos, who himself 
acted as purchasing agent, that the publisher’s rights to three of the best 
known plays of this famous dramatist, A la vejez viruelas, Los dos 
sobrinos, A Madrid me vuelvo, and to Gil y Zarate’s Un afio después de 
la boda were bought outright for the pittance of 500 reales." 

That most illustrious of nineteenth-century Spanish plays, Don Juan 


* Mariano José de Larra, Obras completas de Figaro, Sexta edicién, Tomo I, Paris, 
n.d., 14. See also p. 15. 
* José Yxart, El arte escénico en Espafia, 1, Barcelona, 1894, 18. 


*Cf. Ramén de Mesonero Romanos, Memorias de un setentén, Madrid, 1880, 357, 
358; and Larra, op. cit., 57. 
"Op. cit., loc. cit. 
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Tenorio, brought fortunes to the proprietors of countless theaters through- 
out the Spanish-speaking world, and is still played today wherever Spanish 
is spoken. But its author received only “unos cientos de pesetas,’”* and 
spent his declining years in profound indigence, being forced at times to 
accept from the Archbishop of Valencia a share of the alms gathered for 
the poor.’ Earlier, while still a neophyte in the world of letters, Zorrilla 
had learned what privation and exploitation were. Before leaping to sud- 
den fame with his poem on the death of Larra, he and some of his 
friends used to spend the winter days in the Biblioteca Nacional, not to 
read, but to keep warm.’® As early as 1844, when his was already a re- 
sounding name in Spanish poetry, he lived in such dire straits that he was 
often forced to beg allowances from his publisher, Manuel P. Delgado, 
who not infrequently refused him the few reales which would keep him 
from going to bed hungry.” 

This publisher and the famous (or should we say, infamous?) Ignacio 
Boix were great exploiters of those who had talent to sell. Delgado, for 
example, paid Zorrilla one real per verse.’” 

Larra had early understood precisely what the relationship of publisher 
and author was and written: “Dios crié al poeta para el librero como el 
raton para el gato, y caminando sobre este supuesto, que nadie nos podra 
negar, es cosa clara que el impresor que tal hace cumple con su instinto, 
desempefia una obra meritoria, y si ng gana el cielo, gana el dinero, que para 
ciertas conciencias todo es ganar.’”"* 

The exploitation of the author by the librero or publisher did not limit 
itself to purchase of a work for the lowest price a starving poet could be 
induced to accept. There were other and even more vicious means, one 
of the most successful of which was that employed by Miguel Pastorfido, 
whose name appears on scores of dramatic works of the middle of the 
century, but who wrote very little of his own. Julio Nombela tells the 
story.%* Pastorfido inherited a libreria from his father and shortly there- 
after began to make for himself both money and the reputation of author. 

*Juan Lépez Nifiez, Roménticos y bohemios, Madrid, 1929, 43. 

* José Zorrilla, Recuerdos del tiempo viejo, Barcelona, 1880, iv. 

*E. Ramirez Angel, José Zorrilla, biografia anécdota, Madrid, n.d., 5. 

" Zorrilla, op. cit., 54. 

* Julio Nombela, Jmpresiones y recwerdos (4 vols.), Madrid, 1909-11, II, 132. 
Nombela is not certain whether it was Delgado or Boix, but strong evidence indicates 
the former, because for years he alone seems to have been aware that Zorrilla was 
worth anything and kept him on the string by giving him bits of money now and then 
and publishing his verses before the poet was able to command the serious attention 
of other publishers. (See also Zorrilla, op. cit., loc. cit., et passim.) 

* Lara, op. cit., I, 31. 

“Op. cit., III, 329 ff. Nombela does not reveal Pastorfido’s identity, but this is 
learned from Lépez Nijfiez, op. cit., 83, 151, 152. 
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What had happened was this. He had discovered a talented young poet 
in a state of the most abject poverty, and gave him room and board on 
the condition that he should turn over to Pastorfido his literary product, 
which was to be not less than one completed one-act play per week. “Antes 
de comer habia de leerle por lo menos una o dos escenas, otro tanto debia 
suceder para que le sirviesen la cena. El dia que no tenia gana de escribir 
o le faltaba inspiracién, se quedaba sin comer.”** The plays were to be 
handed over unsigned to his “benefactor,” who put his own name to 
them, undertook to have them presented, collected the royalties, and 
promised, if they were outstanding successes, to improve their author’s 
wardrobe. The name of the victim of this practice was Pelayo del 
Castillo, who escaped after a year of such slavery only to find himself 
exploited by others, whose fortunes, also, he made. When later, while 
still a young man, homeless and without shelter, he felt himself dying 
from hunger and privation, his last physical effort was to direct his steps 
to the Hospital Provincial, so that he might die in a bed."" 

Once this Pastorfido had several miserable grubbers working for him 
at the same time. One of these was Pedro Marquina, a poet who in his 
day enjoyed no little renown and authority because of the considerable 
number of his plays which were presented, and who once traded a suc- 
cessful comedy for a month’s supply of pastry. Pedro Marquina, like 
Pelayo del Castillo, was used by others to gather glory for themselves. 
Finally, in the middle of a young and creative life, his body broken by 
long years of privation and need, he passed away in a low boarding-house 
one cold winter’s night. The landlady “para ahorrarse quebraderos de 
cabeza, preocupaciones y molestias, eché su cadaver . . . entre la nieve de 
la calle, que fué donde lo hallaron al siguiente dia.’"* 

A third victim of the same librero was Pedro Escamilla, good poet, 
talented novelist, and renowned dramatist in his time, whom Nombela 
praises as an author of “gran inteligencia, de fecunda imaginaci6n.””” 

* Nombela, op. cit., loc. cit. 

* “Autor comico de riquisima inventiva, hizo muchas obras, que luego malvendia y 
firmaban otros. Uno de éstos fué Camprodén, el afortunado Camprodén, que le 
encargé que le tradujese del francés y en verso una comedia. Hizolo asi el cuitado. 
Se estrené la obra, gusté, y el que pasaba por traductor se la dedicéd a una marquesa. 


Entonces, Pelayo del Castillo escribié estos versos, que no tardaron en correr por 
todos los cafés y todos los cendculos: 
Si la comedia es francesa 
y los versos mios son, 
 & qué dedica Camprodén 
a la sefiora marquesa? 
(Lépez Nifiez, op. cit., p. 151. Also quoted by Cejador in his Historia de la lengua y 
la literatura espatiola, VIII, 168.) 
* Castillo’s death, somewhat touched up, is told by Lépez Nijfiez, of. cit., 149, 150. 
* Tbid., 65. * Op. cit., ITI, 333. 
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Like the two already mentioned—his close friends, by the way—he also 
devoted, through necessity, a considerable portion of his creative efforts 
to making fame and fortunes for parasites, himself living meanly on the 
ragged edge of life, in hunger and want, finally disappearing from sight, 
no one knows where, unloved and unwept, except perhaps by those who 
profited from his pen. 

The play-factory run by Pastorfido was not wholly without precedent. 
In France, Scribe and the elder Dumas had known well how to turn the 
efforts of talented and needy scribes to their own profit. And even in 
Spain the practice seems to have been prevalent. It has been affirmed, and 
was probably true, that the great impresario of the Principe theater, 
Juan de Grimaldi, put indigent dramatists to work writing plays which 
he produced and printed under his own name.” 

In the field of journalism there is the case of Antonio de Rivera, 
periodista, who, it is reported, did not even know how to read and write, 
but nevertheless turned out newspaper copy day after day for a period 
of years simply by keeping in his pay two poverty-stricken scribes whom 
he forced to work for him for the munificent remuneration of eight to ten 
dollars a month.™ 

The case of that superlative poet, Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer, so well 
known to everyone who reads the Spanish tongue, will serve to sharpen 
to our minds the cruelty of the literary life in a bankrupt and ruthless 
society. Pure and uncompromising artist, non-acquisitive and a stranger 
to greed, he was a veritable babe in the woods. Shortly after coming to 
Madrid he fell into the toils of those who lived by preying upon the talents 
of others.27 He was victimized and exploited in a heartless manner 
throughout his brief years, and the physical privation he endured was in 
no small way responsible for his early death. He suffered through most of 
the years of his literary life cold, hunger, want, and sickness without 
medical attention. 

Here is an illustrative incident from his early life in Madrid. He and 
two friends, Julio Nombela and Luis Garcia Luna, were engaged in the 
task of adapting to the Spanish stage Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame de 
Paris. Nombela, who was considerably better off than the other two, since 
he enjoyed an allowance from his father, noticed that his comrades were 
going hungry for lack of money with which to purchase food. Moved by 
friendship and compassion he wrote of this to his father, who magnani- 

*See also Lépez Nijfiez, op. cit., 10. 


™ Told by Lépez Nifiez (op. cit., 49 ff.), who says he has it from Manuel Ossorio 
and Julio Nombela. 

* See P. P. Rogers, “New Facts on Bécquer’s Historia de los templos de Espaiia,” 
in Hispanic Review, VIII, 311-320, for the account of one instance of the victimization 
of Bécquer. 
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mously provided an increase in his son’s allowance which would permit 
the addition of one egg and another piece of bread to the single egg and 
piece of bread which already constituted his breakfast, in order that he 
might invite his two co-workers to share his morning repast. And this 
was a meal for three young men of Madrid !** 

This was only one of many early events in the introduction to Grub 
Street of the immortal poet whose name is a household word throughout 
the Hispanic world. On this street he lived the rest of his life and on it 
he died in abject poverty. Adolfo’s niece, Julia Bécquer, says of her uncle, 
“Desgraciadas para él fueron sus obras; pero fueron muy afortunadas 
para el librero Fernando Fe, quien las adquirid por setenta y cinco 
pesetas.” His two sons also lived lives of want and died in need, she 
says, “Mientras tanto el librero Fe iba enriqueciéndose con las obras de 
su padre, que él le vendiera por la miseria que le ofrecié.”™* 

During the first half of the century, the author who succeeded in 
getting a work in print or on the stage had no protection. “A dramatist 
might put the finishing touches (such as they were) to his piece, have it 
accepted by the producer, and stand proudly to receive the plaudits of an 
enthusiastic audience, only to fail to recognize his play on the boards, 
to see it played elsewhere without his name or knowledge, to have it 
corrected, copied, changed, mutilated, added to and taken from, while he 
stood helplessly by and pondered none too cheerfully the irony of the 
laurels which sat upon his brow.”** Pointing out that only the author in 
society had no protection for the product of his efforts, Larra asked the 
question: “; Quién es por aca el autor de una comedia?”** An interesting 
example of what might happen to a play is found in the case of Martinez 
de la Rosa’s Edipo. In the very year of its composition, 1829, a spurious 
edition appeared in Barcelona without the author’s name and lacking the 
dissertation on the CEdipus theme which he prefixed to his own edition of 
that same year. 

But the mutilation of literary works, especially plays, is already an old 
story in Spain. Though some improvements were made in the copyright 
laws at different times, throughout the nineteenth century the rights of 
authors were inadequately protected. Not until the first year of our own 
century did they receive any real protection, and that came with the 

* Nombela, op. cit., II, 325. For the sad outcome of their collaboration on this 
work, see Rogers, op. cit., loc. cit. 

“Julia Bécquer, “La verdad sobre los hermanos Bécquer,” in Revista de la biblio- 
teca, archivo y museo; IX, 91. 

*P. P. Rogers, “Dramatic Copyright in Spain before 1850,” in Romanic Review, 
XXV, 35-38. Vide. 

* Op. cit., I, 31 ff. See also Ibid., 58. 
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organization of the Sociedad de autores espaioles, to which almost every 
Spanish writer and composer belonged. 

We might go on indefinitely citing examples of the hardships and 
personal tragedies endured by Spanish writers in their efforts to achieve 
a position in that most difficult of all professions. There is the case of 
Florentino Sanz, who was so poor he had to borrow pen, ink, and paper, 
and beg bread and bed in order to write his famous play, Don Francisco 
de Quevedo.”" That of Manuel Balmaseda Gonzalez, Sevillian train-boy 
who could neither read nor write, but who was a true poet of love and 
death. His name is not in the histories of literature, his name is almost 
completely forgotten, but his verses remain in the hearts of the common 
people all over Spain. The poet starved to death.** That of the struggling 
musician Gonzalo Medina, who lived in Madrid a brief while on the 
few pesetas sent him by his sister, and then died a beggar. That of 
Florencio Moreno Godino, the famous Floro Moro Godo, renowned in 
his day for the exquisite elegance of his verses, sincere and modest, never 
seeking false glory, and who played a losing game with death. Or that 
of Marcos Zapata, who was forced by poverty to sell his famous play, 
La capilla de Lanuza, for fifty pesetas.2* And the cases of a thousand other 
indigent scribblers who suffered and died. But those given here serve at 
least to show how difficult was life for the writer without means. 

In nineteenth-century Spain the literary man who would live had to 
secure employment, and the choice position was always a sinecure in some 
governmental post. Those authors who were able to live off the returns 


from their writings were few. The outstanding example in the last century 
was Galdos. 


* Ricardo Septlveda, op. cit., 359. 


*Lépez Nifiez (op. cit., 245) gives several of Balmaseda’s quatrains. Here are 
three of them: 


Por aqui pasé Hasta el carrerito 
pa agranda mis males, pasaba llorando, 
el mismo carrito y la conoci por el pafiolito 
que llevé a mi mare. que la iba tapando. 
La vi enterraita 
con la mano fuera, 
que como era tan desgraciaita 
le falté la tierra. 


* When ridiculed by a poet for permitting himself to be swindled out of such a 
play, Zapata answered in the following verses (quoted by Lépez Nifiez, op. cit., 97): 
Oye, pedazo de tal: . 
Cuando no se tiene un real, 
desde Homero hasta Zorrilla, 
no digo yo una “capilla”... ; 
jse vende una catedral! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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But to get a job was often to compromise one’s art, a fact thoroughly 
understood by many a hungry poet who had naught to carry to his 
mouth in the way of food. 

This has always been so. It is fascinating to speculate on what those 
great and facile poetic geniuses of the Italian Renaissance might have 
been had they not owed their first allegiance to the princes whose hired 
retainers they were. Their art was bound and cramped within limits 
imposed by the propriety of their relationships to their masters and to 
the society in which these moved. In this respect, the work of that “Scourge 
of Princes,” Pietro Aretino, shows an originality lacking in the work of 
many a poet of more polite acceptance. At the other end of the literary 
scale the sermons of that scourge of the wicked, Savonarola, show the 
intense fervor and originality of one who was not preaching to those 
who had already bought his words. 

Every student of Spanish literature remembers the case of Juan Ruiz 
de Alarcon, who strove for twelve tragic years to secure an appointment 
from the crown. During the time that he was a pretendiente he wrote a 
score of plays which are among the rarest gems of the Spanish comedia. 
But when, at last, he received the sinecure for which he had sued so long, 
he never again wrote for the stage. 

In the nineteenth century, to secure a job was often to put restrictions 
on one’s art. If a writer worked for the government, propriety was the 
sine qua non for the retention of his post and income; if he held a 
place on the staff of some newspaper or journal, its opinions were his, 
or else he was without employment. Nor did the artist in such a position 
have freedom to indulge his fancy, but was forced to bend to the drudgery 
which brought profit to another. Witness, for example, what happened to 
Bécquer when, toying one day with the idea of visualizing Shakespeare’s 
Ophelia, he sketched her on paper, only to be discharged by his superior, 
who would tolerate no such nonsense.* 

This business of compromise has always been understood by a few. 
Quevedo in Spain knew very well what the hired poet was and satirized 
him when he made his Pablos de Segovia a poeta asalariado.** Dr. Samuel 
Johnson in England understood what it meant, as is apparent in his 
famous letter to Lord Chesterfield. In our own times, George Bernard 
Shaw makes his John Tanner, in Man and Superman, discourse upon the 
importance to the artist of his art, for which, if he is true, he must and 
does sacrifice all. Where art is the goal, there can be no compromise. 
Many a ragged and forgotten poet of Spain’s nineteenth century knew 


* Juan Lépez Nifiez, Bécquer, biografia anécdota, Madrid, n.d., 28, 29. 
See chapter [IX of El Buscén. 
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this, spent his life in need and passed away at an early age rather than do 
what the true artist must not do, compromise. 

On the other hand, many of the illustrious figures of Spanish literature 
of this same century, a few of whom have been mentioned here, were 
precisely individuals for whom literature was not a first love nor an 
artistic end in itself. It was only too often a means of reaping what 
glory might come from authorship. The vast hordes of “pen-pushers” at 
any given period of the century were in reality not true artists, but 
adulatory, fawning, bootlicking individuals whose artistic souls were not 
their own. They did little to enhance the glory of Spanish culture and 
much to darken it. 

There is one more aspect of this subject that ought to be considered. It 
has been a universal practice in the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries 
to think of the poor, struggling, ragged, and starving artist as one of 
nature’s curios, as something almost apart from humanity. He is called 
a bohemian. Frangois Villon, who chose to live and write as he pleased, 
who never compromised, who never became the paid poet of some silly 
French nobleman, is still regarded as one. Alfred de Musset, Alfred de 
Vigny, Paul Verlaine, Arthur Rimbaud, and a host of others from 
France’s nineteenth century are called bohemians. In Spain it has not been 
uncommon for authors who achieved some degree of material comfort to 
treat their less fortunate comrades in letters as bohemians and even to 
poke fun at them. A few examples of such are Ram6én de Mesonero 
Romanos,” Julio Nombela,** Juan Lépez Nijiez (a writer, by the way, 
who borrowed heavily from others with little acknowledgment) ,** Fran- 
cisco Flores Garcia,** and even that fine writer of a recent day, Eduardo 
Gomez de Baquero.** 

Bohemianism as we understand it is essentially nineteenth-century. The 
affectation and dandyism of it were nineteenth-century. The bohemianism 
of our own day is a borrowing from the last century. 

The bohemianism of any time is in essence false; it is fraudulent. Art 
is the very opposite. The former belongs to those who are not true artists 
—they are its inventors, they seldom get closer to art than its periphery. It 
is a fact, however, that the artist himself has often been touched by 


"Cf. Escenas matritenses (segunda serie), Nueva edicién, Madrid, 1881, 52 ff. et 
passim. See also Mesonero’s Memorias de un setentén, Madrid, 1880, 348 ff., for an 
interesting chapter on the café “El Parnasillo,” one of the most famous gathering 
places for the bohemios of that day. Lépez Nifiez draws heavily upon this for his 
chapter entitled, “El café de los romanticos,” op. cit., 177. 

* Op. cit., passim, * Op. cit., passim. * Op. cit., passim. 

* Guignol (Obras completas, Vol. 1), Madrid, 1929, 153 ff; and Pen Club, I: Los 
poetas (Ibid., Vol. I1), Madrid-Buenos Aires, 1929, 172 ff. 
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bohemianism. Byron posed in England, Espronceda in Spain, and many a 
fine poet in France. But it has never been the whole of his stock in trade 
and it has never made his contribution to culture worth one whit more. 
When the Marquis de St. Cricq walked into a crowded café in Paris and 
deliberately emptied the contents of a salt-cellar into his cup of tea and 
then protested loudly and violently because it was bitter, he was behaving 
only as an impostor who employed fraudulent means to draw attention 
to himself.*7 But when Bécquer took to his bed in midwinter in order to 
keep a starving body warm, there was no affectation in the act. When 
Ramon del Valle-Inclan, late in the century, descended upon Madrid with 
mysterious airs and tales of oriental ancestors, it was a ruse to make him- 
self the center of attraction. But when earlier José Mariano de Larra 
committed suicide, he was not pretending—Chatterton has always found 
it difficult to live in this world. And in our own day, when Ramon Gomez 
de la Serna strikes hands with Dada, it is to épater le bourgeois once more. 
But when George Gissing, back in the early nineties, wrote his New Grub 
Street, it was not with the purpose of startling anyone, but to paint truly 
the life of the struggling and honest writer in a world which would not 
recognize him until he became “successful.” 

The artist in the attic was not there of his own choosing. Society had 
no place for him until, after surmounting all obstacles, living out his 
despair, nourishing himself on frustration, refusing to bow when beaten, 
and hoping still when there was no hope, he at last forced acceptance of 
his name. 

This is so to a sad extent even today. 

Spanish genius—and there is none more fertile—, what might it not 
have done in that great century of science and progress, had it not been 
thwarted by society? We can only dream of what Bécquer might have 
given the world had his creative pen not been brought to early rest by the 
severity of life. And a thousand other writers whose names will be for- 
ever unknown because their art was forced to yield in a prosaic struggle 
with inevitable necessity—how they might have enriched the culture of 
their country had they but had the chance! This is not to cry over spilt milk, 
for to know and understand the conditions under which Spanish writers 
lived and worked is the better to understand what they wrote. And though 
the loss is for all time, we are at least permitted to hope that the society 
of the future will never let these things happen again. 


* See S. Kracauer, Orpheus in Paris—Offenbach and the Paris of His Time (New 
York, 1938) for this incident of idiotic dandyism and many similar cases of fraudulent 
behaviour by the bohemians and dandies of nineteenth-century Paris. 


ALEJANDRO CASONA—EXPATRIADO ESPANOL* 


Juan R. CasTELLANO 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee 


E NO haber sido por la guerra civil espafiola, que ha alejado de 

Espafia a tantos valores literarios, el nombre de Alejandro Casona 

seria hoy mas conocido de lo que es. Sus triunfos en la escena siendo atin 
muy joven le auguraban un risuefio futuro en el teatro espafiol. 

Conozco a Alejandro Casona desde la infancia. Nos criamos en el mismo 
pueblo asturiano y hasta creo que somos algo parientes. Juntos soliamos 
pasar algunas vacaciones de verano y en ocasiones representabamos 
comedias con el doble objeto de entretenernos nosotros y de ofrecer 
pasatiempo a incautas damiselas provincianas. A veces él mismo componia 0 
arreglaba las comedias que se habian de representar, improvisaba versos y 
dirigia los ensayos. 

Aun cuando la fama empez6 a sonreirle Casona nunca dejé de visitar 
los antiguos lares durante temporadas mas o menos largas, y alli, bajo la 
sombra de frondosos castafios, sofiaba con nuevos triunfos escénicos. Y es 
que Casona ama a Asturias con toda st alma, ama su gente, sus costumbres, 
sus tradiciones. Prueba de este amor es el seudénimo con que hoy se le 
conoce: “Casona,” nombre que dan los vecinos del lugar desde tiempos 
inmemoriales a la “casa grande” donde nacié y que él ha sabido adoptar 
muy acertadamente. 

Pero no obstante esta temprana inclinacién por el teatro, el gran amor 
de Casona es la ensefianza. Su padre fué maestro y algunos de sus hermanos 
todavia lo son hoy dia. Después de cursar estudios en las Universidades de 
Oviedo y Murcia y graduarse en la Escuela Superior del Magisterio de 
Madrid fué nombrado Inspector de Escuelas y enviado a una regién 
aislada de los Pirineos, al pintoresco Valle de Aran. En una entrevista en 
México con Lolo de la Torriente dice Casona, refiriéndose a sus comienzos 
en la carrera de la ensefianza: 


“Yo era maestro rural, Cuando la dictadura riverista me enviaron a trabajar 
al Valle de Aran. Casi un destierro, porque en el invierno crudo del Norte 
espafiol, los hielos de los Pirineos nos incomunican del resto de Espafia. Alli 
fundé, con los chicos de la escuela, el teatro infantil ‘El Pajaro Pinto,’ realizado 
a base de repertorio primitivo, comedia de arte y escenificaciones de tradi- 


* A paper read at the Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish. 
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ciones en dialecto aranés. Tuvimos éxito. Se entretuvieron los mas chicos y 
qued6 prendida en la mente de los mayores una leccién, una ensefianza, un 
aletazo a la imaginacién.” 


Mas tarde ocupé el mismo puesto en tierras de Leén y en su nunca 
olvidada Asturias, una de las regiones mas cultas de Espafia, gracias en 
mucho a los esfuerzos de nuestro autor. Cuando lIlegéd la Republica y 
Cossio, verdadero padre de toda una generacién de artistas e intelectuales, 
cred las “Misiones Pedagdégicas” Casona, que a la sazén estaba agregado 
al Ministerio de Instruccién Publica, fué encargado de la organizacién del 
“Teatro Ambulante” o “Teatro del Pueblo,” para el que escenificé ro- 
mances, anécdotas, fabulas animalistas, entremeses, etc. De la labor de 


este Teatro y de las Misiones, de que forma parte, habla Casona en la 
entrevista aludida: 


“El trabajo de las Misiones—dice—era enteramente gratuito. Casi todo el 
material, enseres, libros, trabajadores, etc., se ofrecian gratuitamente y se 
rendian jornadas maximas. . .. Recorrimos los artistas—muchachos estudiantes 
—y yo, en dias de fiestas, domingos y vacaciones, pueblos y aldeas préximas a la 
capital y varias otras provincias. Era un teatro como el que pasa en la carreta 
del Quijote: sencillo, montado casi siempre en la plaza publica, con un escenario 
levantado con maderas toscas, por los propios muchachos artistas. Los trajes 
eran muy sencillos, realizados con un gasto minimo de unas pesetas, y el 
caracter general de este teatro era la belleza predominantemente lirica, 
aliandose siempre con las antiguas canciones populares corales y los romances 
tradicionales. .. . El camién que nos conducia hacia su aparicién en una aldea, 
tocabamos los heraldos como en pleno siglo inicial del Teatro ‘en el corral 
de D* Elvira,” y en pocos momentos estabamos ya en funcién, regalando a 
aquella pobre gente olvidada un poco de recreo y bienestar espiritual. Después 
obsequidbamos algunos voliimenes para fomentarles una biblioteca, regala- 
bamos los libretos de la obra representada y haciamos un poco de musica 
folklérica del siglo a que se remontaba nuestra representacién.” 


He insistido en estos detalles, ya tan lejanos, porque creo que el teatro 
de Casona surgié de la Escuela y es su consecuencia directa. Aun hoy, 
desde Buenos Aires, habla con nostalgia de aquel “ambiente estudiantil 
tan querido y recordado” del que se origind su Nuestra Natacha, la obra 
preferida del autor. 

Empezé Casona su carrera literaria con un librito de versos, La Flauta 
del Sapo, recuerdos en su mayoria de su nifiez en Asturias pero que acusan 
un “poeta campestre, de gran lirismo.”? Sin embargo no es como poeta 
ni como cuentista en su Flor de Leyendas* en lo que sobresale Casona, sino 

* Esta entrevista aparecié publicada en el diario Excelsior, México, D.F., 2 de junio 
de 1937. 

* José Maria Souviron, La nueva poesia espaiiola, Chile, 1932, 46. 


*Esta obra, publicada por la Espasa-Calpe, Madrid, 1933, fué galardonada con el 
Premio Nacional de Literatura en 1932, 
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como dramaturgo de altos vuelos que ha contribuido, quizds mas que 
ningtn otro, a la renovacion del teatro espafiol contemporaneo. “En cuanto 
al éxito de ptblico y dominio técnico—dice Valbuena y Prat—el primer 
lugar, entre los nuevos, se debe sin duda a Alejandro Casona.’””* 

Es un hecho indiscutible que “a diferencia de la lirica y de algunos 
géneros de la prosa no dialogada, el drama se ha mostrado vacilante en 
los ultimos afios del siglo XX.’* Dice Juan Chabas en 1936: 

“Se halla el teatro espafiol en franca decadencia. Los autores jévenes, en 
su mayoria, déciles a las exigencias de empresas sin otras miras que las in- 
dustriales, o el mal gusto de un publico pervertido por la chabacaneria de 
Mujfioz Seca o el costumbrismo anodino de los Quintero, se reducen a la 
imitacién de los peores ejemplos. 

“Los intentos de renovacién han sido escasos, lejanos unos de otros y 
apartados sistematicamente de la escena por la politica comercial que en el 
teatro amparan la dictadura de los consagrados de una parte, la baja calidad 


artistica de muchas de nuestras compafiias y la rutinaria torpeza de la casi 
totalidad de las empresas.” 


El caso extraordinario de Casona es que a pesar de ser autor novel 
triunf6 en la escena con la aparicién de su primera obra, La Sirena Varada 
(1934), verdadera obra de madurez. Alli donde otros intentos loables como 
los de Jacinto Grau, Garcia Lorca, etc. fueron recibidos por un publico 
de gusto estragado con gritos de “j Abajo los ateneistas!” y “j Fuera los 
intelectuales !” Casona obtuvo gran éxito, no sdlo de critica sino de publico. 
Pero dejemos hablar al autor, a raiz de su triunfo: 

“Soy en estos momentos un hombre feliz plenamente. Después de adjudi- 
carseme el Premio tinico del concurso dramatico ‘Lope de Vega,’ entre 116 
concurrentes de Espafia y América, la comedia acaba de estrenarse a todo 
honor en el Teatro Espafiol por la compafiia Xirgu-Borrds. Esto me abre de 
par en par las puertas del teatro a las que por tanto tiempo (/) estuve llamando 


inutilmente.” 

La Prensa did al estreno extraordinarias proporciones y todos los 
criticos dramaticos madrilefios, sin excepcién, encontraron algo que alabar 
en la obra de este autor hasta entonces desconocido. Unos admiraban su 
“gran maestria en la dificil técnica del teatro,” otros reconocian la “suma 
habilidad en el tratamiento de la accién,” que se mueve en los limites de la 
fantasia, otros, en fin, alaban el que hubiese sabido llevar a la escena “un 
fino caudal de poesia humana que se concierta, gracias a su fantasia, con 
la naturaleza profundamente dramatica de sus personajes.”* Tipico entre 
tantos elogios es el que aparecié en el diario Ahora: 


“Angel Valbuena Prat, Historia de la literatura espatiola, Barcelona, 1937, 971. 
* Ibid., 968. 

*Juan Chabds, Historia de la literatura espafiola, Barcelona, 306. 

* Juan Chabas, of. cit., 307. 
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“En la paramera de nuestra produccién dramatica—pobre, uniforme, desva- 
hida y sin aliento—ha aparecido un brote nuevo y vigoroso. Un escritor mozo, 
inédito hasta ahora en el teatro, hubo de acreditar anoche desde la escena del 


Espafiol su espléndida ejecutoria de autor, que le coloca en la primera linea de 
jerarquias literarias.”* 


O este otro de Jorge de la Cueva que considera la Sirena Varada como: 


“. . . la primera realidad del teatro moderno, positivamente moderno de 
concepto y de substancia, no de esa seudomodernidad completamente exterior 
de'truco y escenario, extravagante y amanerada.”” 


Al fin de la representacién Casona fué llamado diez y ocho veces al 
escenario, quedando con ello consagrado como una de las mas brillantes 
figuras del teatro contemporaneo en lengua espajfiola. 

Por falta de tiempo sera imposible analizar aqui extensamente el 
contenido de las cuatro obras que van publicadas del autor. Baste decir 
que a este primer éxito—para algunos quizas el mas acabado—siguié el de 
Otra vez el Diablo (1935), un diablo sentimental, galante, con gran 


sentido de humor, que se queja de que los santos no le agradezcan lo 
que ha hecho por ellos: 


“También los santos se han portado bastante mal conmigo. Y, sin embargo, 
si no hubiera sido yo, no hubieran sido ellos. ;Lo que trabajé por su santidad, 
privandome del suefio, tentandoles sin descanso y en horas extraordinarias, a 
veces hasta las cuatro y las cinco de la madrugada! . . . No supieron nunca 
comprender que en la historia del cielo ellos eran el capital y yo el trabajo.”” 


En febrero de 1936 estrend Nuestra Natacha, la obra de mas éxito de 
publico, en la que describe la vida estudiantil que le era tan familiar y 
reproduce con acierto los experimentos de su “teatro escolar,” incluso la 
hermosa Balada de Ata-Troll que habia dramatizado para su “teatro 
infantil” en el Valle de Aran.“ Fué tal su éxito que en menos de cinco 
meses se dieron mds de quinientas representaciones en Madrid solamente, 
siendo ademas muy popular en provincias y en la América espafiola. 

Artistica y enconédmicamente, pues, Casona habia triunfado de un 
publico indiferente a todo nuevo intento y tenia en frente de si una carrera 
literaria llena de promesas. Pero estallé la cruenta guerra civil en Espafia 
y como tantos otros intelectuales tuvo que abandonar el suelo patrio y 
hallar refugio en América, donde ha seguido trabajando sin la calma 

* Alberto Marin Alcalde, “La Sirena Varada de Alejandro Casona,” Ahora, Madrid, 
18 de marzo, 1934. 


* Jorge de la Cueva, “La Sirena Varada de Alejandro Casona,” en A.B.C., Madrid, 
18 de marzo, 1934. . 

* Otra vez el Diablo, Acto I, Escena III. 

"En el Vol. II de la edicién hecha por Elster de las obras de Heine se puede ver 


la satira literaria de este autor que lleva por titulo, Atta Troll, ein Sommernachts- 
traum. 
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espiritual y seguridad econémica de otros tiempos, pero sin perder su 
caracteristico optimismo. (; Bien se me acuerda aquel aciago verano de 
1936—la Ultima vez que nos vimos—en que Casona, lIleno de amargura, 
temia que la espantosa tragedia de Espajfia se llevara “nuestros amigos, 
nuestras ideas, todo el trabajo hecho y hasta las posibilidades del trabajo 
futuro!’’) 

En México reanud6 su labor y al poco tiempo logré estrenar una nueva 
comedia, Prohibido suicidarse en primavera (1937), obra de asunto extrafio 
e inusitado: un sanatorio para suicidas; en la Habana terminé otra: El 
crimen de Lord Arthur (1938), basada en la obra de Oscar Wilde del 
mismo nombre. 

Por razones que no cabe discutir en este lugar muchos escritores y 
artistas creen que los laureles alcanzados en Buenos Aires son de mas 
valor que los éxitos obtenidos, por grandes que sean, en otras capitales 
hispanoamericanas ; en comparacién con aquéllos, éstos son equivalentes a 
los que en Espajia se Ilaman “éxitos de provincia.” Ahora bien, ya sea 
porque Casona considerara la capital argentina de mayor capacidad 
cultural, o bien porque creyera encontrar alli mas ambiente, lo cierto es que 
en Julio de 1939 se trasladé a la capital del Plata donde la suerte le ha 
sido relativamente favorable, logrando estrenar con mas o menos éxito 
varias obras: Romance de Dan y Elsa, calidamente recibida y que se 
mantuvo en el cartel por 90 dias, Sinfonia inacabada, Marie Curie, en 
colaboracién con Francisco Madrid, y ultimamente Las tres perfectas 
casadas, que ha cumplido gallardamente 150 representaciones, cifra des- 
conocida en el teatro hispanico desde la aparicién de Nuestra Natacha 
hace cinco afios. 

Pero como para vivir del teatro se necesitan en la mayoria de los casos 
dos éxitos al afio por lo menos, Casona se ha visto obligado a intentar 
el cine, y una de las productoras argentinas ha filmado recientemente su 
primera pelicula Veinte afios y una noche, que ha sido recibida con 
unanime aplauso y buena aceptacién de piblico. 

Sin esperanzas de volver a Espafia, nuestro autor piensa afincar 
definitivamente en la Argentina e incorporarse al teatro de esta nacién. 
Al menos asi lo da a entender Casona en las declaraciones hechas a un 
periodista rioplatense el dia antes de su primer estreno: 

“... el hecho del estreno tiene para mi, en las actuales circunstancias un sentido 


capital: el de mi incorporacién activa al teatro argentino, en un marco de 
autores argentinos.’” 


Y la noche misma del estreno, al ser requerido por el piblico para que 
saliera a escena, did las gracias por el espléndido recibimiento que se le 


"La Nacién de Buenos Aires, septiembre 15, 1939. 


ey 
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tributaba y prometié “. . . seguir trabajando bajo la bandera gloriosa 
de la Argentina y en el idioma universal de Espafia.” 

Este joven de treinta y ocho afios, sencillo, franco, de sonrisa facil y 
comunicativa es a veces de un optimismo desconcertante, casi infantil, que 
no se deja vencer. A pesar de los sinsabores y contratiempos, de las 
molestias y altibajos que se experimentan en tierra extrafia, ha sabido 
triunfar en la lucha dura, no obstante las zancadillas inherentes al teatro 
profesional frente al publico. 

En conclusion : la obra de Casona, en general, es de un intenso contenido 
poético y de gran mérito intrinsico. La nota mas propia y personal suya, 
la mas caracteristica de su arte, es—a mi juicio—la mezcla de realidad y 
fantasia, de reflexidn y ensuefio, de sentimiento y humorismo, pero de 
ese humorismo sutil impregnado de vaga melancolia tan propio de la 
region que le vid nacer. Si a esto afiadimos la brillantez de didlogo, 
natural y expresivo, y la ingeniosa exposicién se comprendera por qué 
algunas de sus obras han sido traducidas a otras lenguas y representadas 
en paises extranjeros. El teatro de Casona, en suma, es una hermosa 
promesa, si no ya una realidad, en las letras del mundo hispanico. 


REVIEW GRAMMARS AND THE READING 
APPROACH* 


Joun T. Rem 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 


OST of us who teach Spanish in this country tend to be uncommonly 
individualistic, perhaps as a result of loving contact with a culture 
famous for its individualism. This trait is often evident in our attitude 
toward teaching methods: each of us seems convinced that in his own 
classes he has struck upon an utterly novel and superlatively successful 
procedure which is unique and so patently superior to all others that it 
deserves to be passed on to the fraternity and to posterity in the form of a 
textbook. In consequence each year sees a new crop of grammars, each 
of which lays claim to a more or less original plan to correct the stupid 
blunders of its predecessors. I suppose that the Spanish teacher’s millenium 
will be reached when each of us is blissfully teaching his own published text. 
With all respect for the zeal which engenders this numerous progeny, 
I have usually felt a certain impatience with this particular manifestation 
of Hispanic individualism. In my heart I have murmured that there is 
nothing really new in the realm of teaching methods and that a good teacher 
can do a good job with almost any text. Imagine then my surprise and 
embarrassment, as I sat down to compose this paper, to find that I had 
unwittingly slipped into the same individualistic frame of mind which 
prompts others to write their own textbooks. Mea culpa! I, too, find that 
many existing texts are unsuitable for my own teaching and am presum- 
ing to offer suggestions for improvement. My remarks are admittedly 
based on a very personal viewpoint and are perhaps overly-critical. 

My especial concern at the moment is with the very thorny problem of 
grammar in the second year of college Spanish. I think that most of my 
colleagues agree that the second year is the most discouraging of all levels 
to teach. The initial zest of the first year has been dissipated, plateau 
discouragement has set in, and the interest in ideological content of more 
advanced courses is still on the appallingly remote horizon. 

Most instructors feel the need for some type of grammar review dur- 
ing the second year, and the market is blooming with manuals which 
profess to meet the need. There are at least twenty well-known review 


*A paper read at the Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish. 
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grammars currently on the market. I have had occasion either to teach 
or consider for class use most of these and feel that it may be valuable 
to report, with due apologies for some obvious prejudices, my primary 
objections to the majority of them. 

Relatively few define clearly the teaching objective for which the book 
is designed. Perhaps this is a reflection of the confusion which exists 
in the profession as a whole concerning this point. In the last decade many 
of us have professed that our goal (at least for required language courses) 
is a reasonably accurate reading knowledge of the language. But too many 
have given conventional lip-service only to this ideal and have gaily gone 
on teaching our classes as if the students were learning to write and 
speak Spanish. 

It is not within the scope of this discussion to reexamine in any com- 
prehensive fashion the labyrinthine question of the relative merits of the 
active skills and of reading as instructional goals. That is a problem which 
must in the last analysis be solved in terms of one’s own particular local 
situation and personal convictions. For my part, I derive far more 
satisfaction from teaching students to speak and write Spanish than from 
a reading course. The limitation of our teaching efforts to the acquisition 
of the reading ability is, as I see it, a frank gesture of resignation in the 
face of unfortunate odds. If we all had small classes of enthusiastic stu- 
dents who were pursuing their Spanish studies throughout their college 
career, the reading goal would be manifestly inadequate. But many of 
us are faced with large first-year and second-year classes, peopled with 
students of doubtful ability who are following a prescribed course to 


_ which they are often unwilling to give a great amount of time and zeal. 


Under such circumstances I feel that it is deceptive and unwise to propose 
to teach the active use of the language. Particularly in these days when 
students are deserting French and German in large numbers with the vague 
notion that Spanish is the key to Inter-American solidarity and national 
defense, we must be frank with them, with the college administration, and 
with ourselves. Students must be led to realize that the art of speaking 
Spanish is not acquired by taking some magic pills or merely by coming 
to class thrice a week for a couple of years. College administrations should 
be told bluntly that even the best teacher cannot teach a class of forty or 
fifty students to speak Spanish. 

At a time when public and official opinion seems to be so widely cognizant 
of the need for young men and women who can use the Spanish language, 
it is quite natural that Spanish teachers should wax enthusiastic over their 
wares. But, in the long run, we shall lose rather than gain public confidence 
if we make exaggerated claims for what can be done under prevailing 
circumstances, We cannot honestly profess that more than a small and 
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chosen percentage of the students in our average university language 
enrolment can achieve a respectable ability to speak and write Spanish. 
And we should emphasize that this select group will need special condi- 
tions for the development of these skills: small classes, expert intructors 
who have been trained primarily in Spanish, not in French or German, 
and proper auxiliary equipment such as phonographs, sound films, etc. 
We may hope that these conditions will be provided as the need for a 
nucleus of college graduates who can really use the language becomes 
more obvious, even to educationists. Meanwhile, however, we are still 
faced with the realistic problem of teaching larger groups to read Spanish. 

It is my own conviction, which I realize is not shared by some of you, 
that the art of teaching reading and the art of teaching the active use of 
the language are two radically different processes, which usually require, 
on the second-year level, different types of texts. Most compilers of 
review grammars, often at the instance of their publishers, write on the 
assumption that their books may be used for almost any purpose. In my 
opinion they err on two primary counts. 

In the first place, they do not distinguish between those grammatical 
and syntactical elements which are obviously important for speaking and 
writing but which offer little or no difficulty in reading, and the relatively 
few points which the student of reading must review. Generally speaking, 
intensive review of those justly-feared bugbears of the conventional 
review grammar—ser and estar, the imperfect and the preterite, por and 
para, and a number of others, are not vital to a reasonably good reading 
knowledge of Spanish. I realize that this statement may seem heretical to 
many, but I challenge you to put it to the test: take the average student 
with the usual first-year preparation, drill him on irregular verb-forms 
and see if Spanish sentences involving ser or estar, or the two past tenses, 
cause him any difficulty. 

The treatment of the subjunctive is another case in point. If a student, 
whose aim is reading, has a thorough recognition knowledge of the regular 
and irregular forms of the subjunctive mood, about sixty per cent of the 
highly complicated principles governing its use are of relatively little 
interest to him. For example, in the phrase, “. . . para que usted lo sepa,” 
the fact that para que, as well as many other adverbial expressions, always 
demands the subjunctive is of minor importance for recognizing the mean- 
ing of the phrase. Knowing the meaning of para que and that sepa is a 
form of saber, the student many regard further explanation as erudite 
window-dressing. The same observation could be made concerning the 
rather subtle use of the subjunctive in adjective clauses. 

On the other side of the ledger, the subjunctive used independently as a 
direct or indirect command is an element worthy of the most careful review 
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and intensive drill in a course primarily directed toward reading. This is 
also true of the use of the subjunctive and indicative after the verb decir. 
In these cases the whole meaning of a sentence or paragraph may depend 
on the correct recognition of the mood. 

I hope that you are not misunderstanding the implication of my argu- 
ment. My plea for the revision of the content of the conventional review 
grammar is not based on any desire merely to sweeten the pill for the 
indifferent student. At best, learning to read Spanish cannot be a lazy 
man’s job. I am perfectly aware of the need for keen and attentive review 
of certain grammatical factors, but not of all those presented in the usual 
review manual. Among those to which the student of reading must pay 
especial attention is the use of the reflexive. This curious grammatical 
phenomenon, so essential to the intelligent understanding of even the 
simplest written Spanish, should be given far more attention and drill than 
is usually the case. 

Certain peculiarities in the use of the Spanish tenses—the present used 
for the future, the future and conditional of probability, the various func- 
tions of the -ra form of the past subjunctive—all are of real importance 
for reading. The participles used absolutely, the wide range of meaning 
conveyed by que, the use of the infinitive after causative verbs—these are 
isolated examples of other points which need extensive description and drill 
in the review grammar. Too often they are relegated to a note or left out 
entirely as too advanced. 

My second objection to the usual review grammar in relation to the 
reading aim is that a disproportionate amount of emphasis is given to 
composition exercises. I know that there is considerable diversity of 
opinion on this question and will not pretend to review the abundant 
literature which the debate has produced. With some dogmatism I shall 
simply state that my experience with the “garden variety” of students 
has convinced me that anything but the most simple drill involving com- 
position in second-year reading classes is largely wasted effort. The 
garbled and hair-raising results show that no progress toward acceptable 
expression in Spanish can be made without devoting practically all the 
available time to the job. Once again, we must make up our minds. If we 
are teaching reading, let us read. If we are teaching expression, let us 
realize that it should absorb most of the usual three-hour course and more, 
if properly done, and will not leave time for extensive reading experience. 
A good deal of the justifiable criticism of language teaching in colleges 
stems directly from this confusion in purpose. Our critics argue that our 
students come from their language course unable to speak, write, or read 


the language. We have too often aimed optimistically at all three skills 
and our scattered fire has hit none. 
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It is true that a strong argument can be advanced that only through active 
use can grammatical principles, idioms, and vocabulary needful for read- 
ing be made to “stick.” I agree that it is probable that the most skilled 
and discerning reading is usually accompanied by the ability to make oral 
and written use of the language as well. But we must remember that the 
_ best readers are usually those whose general interest in and enthusiasm for 
the language has led them to devote extra time and effort to learning the 
active skills. This situation does not necessarily prove that there is a 
causal relation existing between skill in active use and reading ability. 

At this point, I think it is worthwhile to make a distinction between 
composition drill, written or oral, and practice in hearing the language 
read aloud or spoken. The latter is a valuable and feasible type of drill 
_ which definitely contributes to fixing grammar, idiom, and vocabulary for 
reading in the student’s mind. Auditory recognition reenforces visual 
recognition, and yet does not involve the vastly more difficult skill of 
composition. In my undergraduate days I achieved a reasonably good 
reading knowledge of Italian through the simple procedure of closing my 
books and listening to my instructor read aloud material that I had 
previously prepared. 

I am willing to grant that a limited amount of English-Spanish drill 
through the translation of isolated verb-forms and very short phrases 
involving specific grammatical points may be beneficial. But I find no use 
for the typical composition exercise which presents a set of lengthy 
sentences or a theme for translation. 

What type of exercises, then, are acceptable for the reading approach? 
If the review grammar is employed primarily as an auxiliary manual to 
assist the student in reading whatever short stories or novels are chosen 
as reading texts, then the reading text itself will be the best laboratory 
exercise to clinch the grammatical points explained in the manual. For 
example, if the student has studied the uses of the reflexive verb in 
his grammar-review lesson, the following reading recitations should have 
as their grammatical theme the isolation, translation, and explanation of 
all reflexive forms in the pages assigned. Obviously this procedure requires 
more work and preparations on the part of the instructor. He will have 
to comb the reading lesson carefully in order to emphasize the particular 
grammatical element under consideration. He will have to be prepared with 
short auxiliary illustrations to point out shades of meaning. The publishers 
tell me that many teachers seem unwilling or unable to devote this extra 
time. If that is the case, the next best plan is to include in the manual 
sets of abundant isolated illustrations drawn from original Spanish texts 
and use them for accurate translation drill. 

In most cases the lessons of the available review grammars include a 
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short text which often extends in segments throughout the book. At first 
glance, this would seem to be a logical manner of illustrating the syn- 
tactical points discussed in the lesson. But there are several pertinent ob- 
jections, which become apparent as one uses such grammars. In the first 
place, the inclusion of literary texts in the grammar deprives the instructor 
of the exercise of his own tastes in choosing reading texts. If he is an 
alert teacher, it is likely that he will be a restless, curious soul who prefers 
to vary his students’ diet from year to year. Another objection is the 
frequently synthetic nature of the texts, which so often renders them dull 
or unidiomatic. 

If the text is not synthetic but a genuine story or abridged novel, then 
its unity and literary interest are destroyed. Rightly or wrongly a student 
cannot sustain interest in a story which is sandwiched in between layers of 
grammatical explanation. The feeling of confidence, sport, and natural 
interest which the reading of a novel or collection of stories should give 
to the student cannot be attained if the major part of the first semester of 
the second year is given over to the conventional grammar review, while 
reading experience is limited to disjointed snatches which are incidentally 
tossed int as part of the grammar. 

Moreover, it is almost impossible in these segments to present a suffi- 
ciently concentrated series of examples of the gramatical principle to be 
illustrated. If a story is chosen to be divided among the grammatical 
lessons, it is only by chance that the grammatical theme of the lesson re- 
ceives more than casual illustration in the accompanying parcel of text. 
I repeat that a series of carefully chosen and normally complex sentences 
drawn from standard authors, frankly presented as an exercise in accurate 
translation from Spanish to English, seems to be the best solution for 
drill in the review grammar for reading. 

And now, having presented my solemn objections to existing review 
grammars and my somewhat arbitrary and fragmentary blueprints for 
revision, may I terminate my remarks with an observation as platitudinous 
as it is true: No textbook, however ingenious, can do duty for the per- 
sonality of a well-trained and enthusiastic teacher who is truly in love 
with the language and literature he teaches. 


LAS ACTIVIDADES CULTURALES EN LA ESPANA 
DE LA POST-GUERRA* 


M. Gorpon Brown 
Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia 


ERMINADA la guerra civil espafiola en Abril de 1939, fué empefio 

primordial del nuevo Gobierno volver lo mas pronto posible a la 
normalidad en las tareas del estudio. En muchos aspectos culturales habia 
ya labor preparada por la Comisién de Cultura de la Junta Técnica del 
Estado que funcioné en Burgos durante la guerra, Comisién a cuyo frente 
estuvieron el conocido poeta y dramaturgo, D. José Maria Peman, y el 
recién fallecido Dr. Enrique Sifier. 

En todas las escuelas primarias de la Espafia Nacional, salvo las de 
aquellos pueblos que estaban enclavados en la linea de fuego, se dié nor- 
malmente la ensefianza. Por lo tanto, no han tenido que hacerse grandes 
esfuerzos para restablecer en ellas la normalidad. Hay, sin embargo, ciertas 
dificultades de personal, ya que muchos maestros desaparecieron; pero 
éstos van siendo sustituidos, gracias a la facilidad concedida a los bachi- 
lleres para que en cursos intensivos preparen los conocimientos peda- 
gogicos necesarios. Hay otras dificultades de locales—este problema es 
grave en los suburbios de Madrid—que se van resolviendo paulatina- 
mente, gracias a la colaboracion de ciertas organizaciones particulares como 
los “Cruzados de la Ensefianza,” que actuaban ya antes de la guerra. 

En cuanto a directrices de la ensefianza primaria, han cambiado tnica- 

mente en cuanto al restablecimiento de los estudios de religi6n—suprimidos 
ya por la Reptblica—y a la orientacién marcadamente nacional de la 
ensefianza de la historia. 
_ En la ensefianza media es donde hay mas novedades que sefialar 
después de la guerra dentro del campo pedagdgico. En 1938, el entonces 
Ministro de Educacién Nacional, don Pedro Rodriguez Sainz, promulgé 
una reforma de los planes de estudios de ensefianza media o de institutos. 
Los Institutos del Estado y los Colegios privados autorizados por el 
Ministerio ensefian durante siete afios, segtin planes de estudios marcados, 
sin necesidad de someter al alumno a ninguna prueba final o examen, 
sino mediante informes de la junta de profesores que el alumno haya 
tenido. Todos los informes de cada curso se inscriben en el Libro de 
calificacién escolar que forma asi el curriculum vitae del alumno. 

* A paper read at the Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the American Association 
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Cuando el alumno ha terminado su séptimo curso y desea obtener el 
grado de bachiller, ha de sufrir el examen de estado en la universidad en 
que radique su colegio. Este examen, tnico oficial de su carrera hasta 
ahora, consta de dos partes: escrita y oral. La primera, eliminatoria, tiene 
tres elementos distintos: a) traduccién de un texto latino sencillo con 
ayuda de diccionario; b) composicién espafiola sobre un tema general que 
el alumno elige entre tres; c) resolucién de un problema elemental de 
matematicas. La segunda consiste en preguntas y dialogos sobre cuestiones 
fundamentales de las materias estudiadas, para demostrar la formacién 
cultural del alumno. 

El nuevo plan de estudios esta caracterizado por una tendencia a favor 
de los estudios clasicos. Exige siete afios de latin y tres de griego. Se 
estudian ademas, la religién y la lengua y literatura espafiolas en cada 
curso de los siete. Acaso sea uno de los defectos del plan el exceso de 
materias acumuladas en cada curso. 

La universidad no funcioné en Espafia durante la guerra: sus alumnos 
hubieron de tomar parte en ella y de sus filas salié la brillante clase de 
alféreces provisionales cuyo entusiasmo por un ideal fué la revelacién de 
la campafia. Al terminarse las hostilidades, para resarcir un poco los tres 
afios perdidos, se organizaron cursos intensivos de duracién aproximada- 
mente la mitad de los normales, a los cuales podian asistir los estudiantes 
rezagados. También se dispensé de escolaridad en ciertos casos, con mas 
amplitud que de ordinario, y asi pudieron terminar sus grados buen 
niimero de alumnos soldados. El curso de 1940-41 ha sido ya normal en 
todas las universidades. 

A pesar de que el examen de estado que han de sufrir los bachilleres es 
buen tamiz para dejar el paso sdlo a los mas dotados, y que, sin severidades 
excesivas, aprueban el examen poco mas del cuarenta por ciento de los 
aspirantes, se agolpa ahora a las puertas de la universidad una verdadera 
multitud de estudiantes que sobrepasa la capacidad de locales, profesorado 
y medios materiales de que se disponen. En la Facultad de Filosofia y 
Letras de la Universidad de Madrid el numero de alumnos en el curso 
de 1940-41 fué de 835; en las demas facultades se inscribieron: Ciencias, 
1.200; Derecho, 2.243 ; Medicina, 2.329 y Farmacia, 554. 

Anda en proyecto una reforma de los planes de estudios universitarios 
y como anticipo se ha hecho una modificacién en los planes de la Facultad 
de Filosofia y Letras que queda organizada en esta forma: dos cursos 
de estudios comunes con lengua y literatura espafiolas y latinas; lengua 
griega o latina, a elegir; historia de Espafia y universal ; historia del arte; 
introducci6n a la filosofia; francés y otra lengua moderna a escoger entre 


inglés, alemdn o italiano. Al pasar estos dos cursos se hace un examen 
intermedio. 
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Los aprobados pueden seguir ya una licenciatura en otros dos cursos 
de estudios especiales. Las licenciaturas son en filologia espafiola; en 
filologia semitica; en historia y en filosofia. Todavia no se ha organizado 
la de pedagogia existente antes de la guerra. En la seccién de filologia 
espafiola, cuyo contenido puede interesar a los profesores de espafiol 
americanos, se estudia el latin y el espafiol: fonética, literatura, historia de 
la lengua, lenguas y literaturas romances, ademas de ciertas materias 
auxiliares, como la paleografia. Al terminarse los estudios de la licencia- 
tura, los aspirantes han de sufrir un examen final que consta de seis u ocho 
pruebas escritas y orales. 

A pesar de que ha habido numerosos reemplazos y cambios en el 

personal docente de las universidades espafiolas, la gran mayoria de los 
profesores se quedaron en sus puestos y en ellos contintian todavia. Asi 
encontramos en Madrid a profesores ya antiguos como Asin Palacios, 
Hurtado, Gonzalez Palencia, Cantera, Bullén, Zabala, Ballesteros, Ber- 
nardo Alemany, Cotarelo, etc. Damaso Alonso ha sustituido a Menéndez 
Pidal, ya jubilado, y Joaquin de Entrambasaguas a Américo Castro, 
actualmente en los Estados Unidos—ambos nuevos nombrados por con- 
curso, 
Como la Ciudad Universitaria, destruida en la guerra, no ha sido puesta 
todavia en condiciones de servicio, los estudios se dan en los antiguos 
locales de la Universidad, dentro de Madrid: las Facultades de Filosofia y 
Letras y de Derecho ocupan el viejo edificio de la Calle Ancha de San 
Bernardo. En Zaragoza se ha terminado este afio mismo la construccién de 
las Facultades de Letras y Derecho en la Ciudad Universitaria. En Oviedo 
se reconstruye la Universidad, volada en 1934, y en Valladolid se esta 
reconstruyendo también la Facultad de Derecho destruida por incendio 
en 1939. 

Respecto de las Academias, conviene sefialar su reorganizacién de 1938, 
dentro de lo que se llamé el Instituto de Espafia, para coordinar esfuerzos. 
La Real Academia Espafiola continiia siendo la institucién de su clase en 
que mas se fijan las miradas de todos los cultos. Después de un periodo de 
interinidad en la presidencia del poeta y dramaturgo D. José Maria Peman, 
la Academia eligid por unanimidad su presidente al venerable escritor y 
cervantista, don Francisco Rodriguez Marin, que, a pesar de sus ochenta 
y cinco afios, conserva todo el vigor espiritual que ha caracterizado su 
produccién literaria en tan larga vida. Todos los cargos directivos 
académicos salvo el secretario, que es perpetuo, se renuevan cada cuatro 
afios, aunque en la practica los presidentes y vocales son reelegidos. Se han 
reemplazado algunos académicos fallecidos. Asi, hasta ahora han ingresado 
después de la guerra don Angel Gonzalez Palencia en sucesién de 
Palacio Valdés y Federico Garcia Sanchiz en puesto de Joaquin Alvarez 
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Quintero, ademas de Eugenio Montes, Rafael Sanchez Mazas y el Duque 
de Alba. Ahora habra de proveerse alguna vacante mas y se agita el 
problema, muchas veces planteado, de la posibilidad de eleccién de una 
mujer, haciéndose cierta campafia de prensa a favor de dofia Concha 
Espina. 

Como continuador de la Junta para Ampliacion de Estudios se ha creado 
el afio 1940 el Consejo superior de Investigaciones cientificas que agrupa en 
varios Patronatos las actividades de la ciencia y de la investigacion. Cada 
Patronato se integra por varios Institutos. Asi el Patronato Menéndez 
Pelayo, que viene a sustituir al antiguo Centro de Estudios Histéricos, 
comprende seis Institutos, ademas de la junta bibliografica presidida por 
don Manuel Artigas, director de la Biblioteca Nacional: el Instituto An- 
tonio de Nebrija, director Menéndez Pidal, que trabaja sobre filologia 
clasica latina y espafiola y publica las revistas Emérita y Revista de 
Filologia Espaiola; el Instituto Arias Montano, que se dedica a estudios 
hebraicos y arabes; el Instituto Jerénimo Zurita, dedicado al estudio de 
la historia de Espaiia; el Instituto Fernandez de Oviedo, sobre historia de 
Indias; el Instituto Sebastian de Elcano, sobre geografia, con su revista 
Estudios Geogrdaficos; y el Instituto Diego Velazquez, sobre historia del 
arte y arqueologia. 

El Consejo ha iniciado la publicacién de las obras completas del gran 
poligrafo Menéndez Pelayo y publica regularmente mas de treinta revistas 
técnicas, literarias y artisticas. Su secretario general es don José Maria 
Albareda, catedratico de la Facultad de Farmacia y académico de la de 
Ciencias. 

Estan en Espafia y continian sus trabajos, cual mas, cual menos, segin 
su edad y condiciones, personalidades tan sefialadas como Benavente, ‘que 
estrend recientemente su obra Aves y pdjaros y cuyas obras publicéd en 
linda edicién Aguilar, o como Ricardo Ledén, que, a pesar de los trabajos 
que sufrié durante la guerra, sigue acudiendo a la Academia y escribiendo ; 
o como Marquina, que electriza todavia a los publicos con su robusta 
versificacién, v. gr., en La Santa Hermandad; o como Serafin Alvarez 

| Quintero, que arrastra la melancolia de verse solo y sin su hermano 
: Joaquin. Azorin colabora en la prensa periodistica y acaba de publicar 
: dos lindos tomos de recuerdos, Valencia y Madrid, en que sigue siendo el 
pulcro estilista de siempre. 

: De los libros que mas han gustado al ptblico después de la guerra, 
: merecen citarse, entre otros: 

Sebasti4n Juan Arbé: Tierras del Ebro 

W. Fernandez Flérez: La Novela Numero 13. 


Augustin de Fox4: Madrid de Corte a Cheka. 
Ricardo del Arco: Fernando el Catélico. 
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Padre Pérez de Urbel: San Isidoro de Sevilla. 
José Maria Pemadn: La Santa Virreina (drama). 


El pensamiento espafiol en la hora actual parece estar orientado por 
un profundo nacionalismo. Los espafioles, después de una época de 
extranjerizacién ideolégica, se van convenciendo de que los siglos de oro 
representan un momento brillante en la historia de la cultura del mundo y 
creen que ahondando en su pasado hallaran ideas y conductas apropiadas 
al momento actual. Y de tal manera se comportan, piensan y escriben en 
la actualidad que se diria que tienen a la vista las conocidas palabras de 
Nebrija: “que siempre la lengua fué compafiera del imperio, e de tal 
manera lo siguid que juntamente comenzaron, crecieron e florecieron, e 
después junta fué la caida de entrambos.” 


WE LEARN TO READ BY READING, PROVIDING THE 
READING MATERIALS ARE SCIENTIFICALLY 
GRADED* 


Harry J. 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


W®* cannot consistently expect our students to learn how to read if 
we use teaching materials that hinder their reading progress. 
Reading is not a complicated process requiring months of pre-grammar 
and pre-word-study exercises, but something that can be indulged in from 
the first few days of instruction in the language. However, this achieve- 
ment will depend upon the type of reading materials employed. Elementary 
texts that fail to cater to the interests of the student; that are not graded 
as to vocabulary content; that have a high vocabulary burden; that are 
low in cognate content; that are not graded as to idiom content; that do 
not provide for ample repetition of new words in order to procure a 
satisfactory growth in vocabulary increment; and that are not graded as 
to syntax content, are a distinct handicap towards achieving this goal. 
If we expect our students to learn how to read economically and 
efficiently we will have to provide them with reading materials that are 
not below their mental level (no fairy stories, no stories based on “The 
Three Bears,” “Little Red Riding Hood,” etc., when our classes consist 
of ’teen-age students) ; that do not have a vocabulary that is too difficult 
(containing more than one new word to from fifty to seventy known 
running words) ; that do not contain difficult and unusual idioms (idioms 
that have a merit number of less than twenty in Keniston’s Spanish Idiom 
List’) ; that contain a wealth of word-building devices; and that contain 
a vocabulary index that really serves in identifying the most common, and 
therefore, the most important words and idioms, and that identifies non- 
recognizable irregular verb-fcrms for the reader. This means that the 
reading materials we use will have to be scientifically simplified.” 
Why simplify? Why interfere with the original Spanish? Some of our 


* This article is a summary of a somewhat longer paper given at the 1941 meeting 
of the A.A.T-S. in St. Louis, Missouri. 


* The merit number has to be computed by using the same mathematical formula 
employed in the Spanish Word Book. 

*For a more adequate discussion of this subject see Russell, Harry J., “What is 
a Readable Spanish Book?” Hispania, XXIII (May 1940), 161-170. 
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leading investigators on reading answer these questions. Huse: “The 
beginning language text . . . should present units of expression . . . in 
the approximate order of their importance as measured by frequency of 
occurrence.”* Gates: “Anyone who has an imperfect reading knowledge 
of a foreign language knows that he can ‘get along’ if the new words occur 
only occasionally but that as they increase in number the process of reading 
becomes harder and more vague until after a time the text ceases to yield 
any ideas whatever.”* Morrison: “The defect in most beginner’s readers, 
or first books, is that the gradient . . . is much too steep. New words and 
forms appear so rapidly that the learner does not assimilate them.”* The 
same ideas are expressed by Wilkins,* Palmer,’ Dolch,* Hagboldt,® Dale,” 
Bagster-Collins,* Buckingham, Tharp,’* and West.** 

None of the reading materials prepared previous to 1937 complied 
entirely with the criteria stated in the first two pragraphs of this article. 
According to the former editor of Hispania, “Not a single book on the 
market conforms” to them.” The author became conscious of their de- 
ficiencies when his students continuously failed to show a satisfactory 
reading achievement. He was convinced that the methods employed in his 
instruction were not the contributing factor, he hoped that the fault was 
not his as a teacher, and he suspected that the reading materials that he 
was forced to use in his instruction were responsible. He therefore decided 
to conduct a teaching experiment in which, so far as possible, the instruc- 
tion would be entirely by means of scientifically-graded reading materials. 

The group selected for the experiment was a normal 1937-38 freshman 
class at Miami University, set up through the regular university admini- 
strative channels. 

Three sections, taught by three different teachers each employing a 
different method, and with different teaching materials, but all aiming 

*Huse, H. R., The Psychology of Foreign Language Study, 161. 

‘Gates, Arthur I, Interest and Ability in Reading, 3-4. 

*Morrison, Henry C., The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, 458. 

* Wilkins, L. A., “Practical Comments on the Reading Objective in Modern Lan- 
guage Study,” Foreign Language News, vol. X, no. 1. 

"Palmer, Harold E., “Text-grading and Linguistic Symbols,” briefed in Coleman’s 
Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching, 1932-37, no. 423. 

*Dolch, Edward William, Reading and Word Meanings, 121-136. 

*Hagboldt, Peter, Language Learning, 113-135. 

* Dale, Edgar, “A Comparison of Two Word Lists,” Educational Research Bulletin, 
Nov. 25, 1931, 484-489. 

™ Bagster-Collins, E. W., “Observations on Extensive Reading,” The German 

Quarterly, III, 18-27. 
* Buckingham, Burdette, and Dolch, Edward W., A Combined Word List. 
ae Tharp, James B., “Interest Without Mastery,” Modern Language Journal, XVII, 
3. 
“ West, Michael, Bilingualism, 270-271. 
“Hispanta, XXIII (May 1940), 169-170. 
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at the same general objectives (declared in a statement of objectives signed 
by each teacher), were selected to act as controls for the experimental 
section. 

The method employed in the experimental section was a modified 
direct-reading method having the following characteristics: (1) stress 
was laid on only those grammatical principles which were deemed necessary 
for comprehension ; (2) written drill was given only the absolute minimum 
of attention; (3) pronunciation drill occupied only the time which was 
considered necessary for reading and understanding the spoken word; 
and (4) the learning of vocabulary and idiom items was confined to 
those which had been validated by scientific research. 

Very little pre-pronunciation instruction was indulged in. Some basic, 
underlying principles (fundamental differences between the sounds of 
the vernacular and Spanish) were stressed. These were: (a) to be able to 
pronounce the five cardinal vowels like Spanish instead of English vowels ; 
(b) to pronounce a Spanish single r, except at the beginning of a word, 
as the American pronounces the dd of “kiddy”; (c) to pronounce a single 
r at the beginning of a word and a rr wherever it was found with a trill; 
(d) to pronounce the Spanish d like the th of “they”; and (e) to pro- 
nounce Spanish with a staccato rather than a drawly effect. 

It was decided to teach only that grammar which seemed to be necessary 
for reading with comprehension. The author had to choose this material 
subjectively because he did not have access at that time to Keniston’s 
Spanish Syntax List2* The grammar text chosen,” however, largely took 
care of this problem. Where it failed, the grammatical content was supple- 
mented. Its grammar exercises were frequently omitted or rewritten. This 
was done in order to teach the grammar inductively, and largely from a 
recognition point of view. 

One of the distinctive features of this grammar is the presentation of 
a considerable quantity of reading material almost from the first lesson. 
Thus the student was engaged in actual reading situations by the end of 
the first week of instruction, and by the end of the second week was read- 
ing rather pretentious stories ranging in length from one to three pages. 
These were found to be very salutary for the student because they gave 
him a sense of achievement early in his language career. 

Much of the reading material of this text was considered too infantile 
for the eighteen or nineteen-year-old student who was to read it so it 
was omitted. Furthermore much of it was found to be out of place so far 
as vocabulary increment was concerned, and so the materials frequently 


* Keniston, Hayward, Spanish Syntax List, Henry Holt and Co. 
* Wilkins, L. A., Primeros pasos en espatiol, Henry Holt and Co. 
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were rearranged, and as occasion arose, supplemented, in order to provide 
for the type of vocabulary growth that was originally planned. 

The vocabulary plan was first to teach what was considered to be a 
basic vocabulary, keeping the reading density** down to the scientific 
ratio, and after that to confine the reading materials to that level until 
they were seen not to be yielding adequate returns, after which the level 
would be stepped up. The basic vocabulary was arbitrarily set at the first 
400 words in the Buchanan list.2* The next reading material was graded 
down to the 400-500 word-level, the next to the 500-600 word-level, the 
next to the 600-700 word level, the next to the 700-800 word-level, the 
next to the 800-900 word-level, and so on up the scale to the 1500 word- 
level. No words were permitted to remain in the stories designed for each 
of these levels that were beyond the level set for them, unless these words 
were explained in a footnote at the foot of the page on which they oc- 
curred. Essentially the same plan was followed for the idioms that were 
used. No idiom that had a merit number of less than twenty was per- 
mitted to remain unless it was explained in the footnotes. 

The reading material covered for the year consisted of the beginning 
grammar; A Graded Spanish Reader;*® A New Spanish Reader ;* La 
mujer misteriosa;** A cara o cruz,” a total of 895 pages (of 250 words 
per page) of Spanish. In addition to this material read for class recitation, 
a book of 100 pages and ten issues of La Prensa were read as “outside 
reading.” It was estimated that 450 pages of this material were read out- 
side of class. This makes a grand total of 1345 pages of Spanish read by 
this experimental class, fully 400 pages more than was read by any of 
the control sections. 

Most class recitations (divided into fifty-minute class periods) were 
divided into the following steps: 


1. A five or ten-minute teacher-class dialogue in Spanish on general 
subjects, assigned topics, or reading materials read as preparation 
for class recitation. 

2. A five or ten-minute period devoted to a cultural topic (customs and 


* Density = the number of new words to the total number of running words. 
The scientific ratio is considered to be 1 to 50 or over. 

* Buchanan, Milton A., A Graded Spanish Word Book. 

* Russell, Harry J., A Graded Spanish Reader, mimeographed at the time. To be 
published by Ginn and Co., May, 1942. Described in detail in the author’s dissertation, 
Trends and Techniques in the Construction of Reading Materials for the Modern 
Foreign Languages, The Ohio State University, Chap. X. 

"Ford, H. E., and Cano, Juan, A New Spanish Reader, Henry Holt and Co. 
pe Russell, Harry J., and Jones, Willis K., La mujer misteriosa, Banks Upshaw 

Co. 
* Barr, Glenn, A cara o cruz, The Macmillan Co. 
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manners of Spain or some South American country; Hispanic art, 
architecture, sculpture; realia whenever possible to depict above) 
treated in the reading material assigned for class preparation. 

3. A period of about five minutes devoted to having the students read 
aloud in Spanish, or take dictation in Spanish either at the board 
or at their seats. 

4. Approximately a five-minute period devoted to devices for grammar 
recognition. 

5. Some five or ten minutes dedicated to word-building devices (word- 
study, tracing relationships with other languages known to the 
group, or idiom study). 

6. A sufficient amount of time to enable the teacher to read the next 
assignment aloud, checking student comprehension of new material, 
and making any necessary additions, explanations, or giving any 
help that was desired. 

7. Time to learn a Spanish song (from Spain or some Spanish 
American country) whenever the group demanded one. 

8. Sufficient time for informal talks by students or teacher, or argu- 
ments between the students and teacher, or each other, on current 
Spanish topics of interest (usually an outgrowth of materials read 
as “outside reading”). 

9. A period of time long enough for the teacher to check the compre- 
hension of material read as “outside preparation,” or as “silent 
reading” in class. This was done by questioning in the vernacular, 
using exercises prepared for that purpose, or as parts of either steps 
number 1 or 6. 


The tests that were administered to all sections were the departmental 
examination given at the end of the first semester; the mid-semester 
examination at the end of the first nine weeks of the second semester ; and 
the reading test, testing student comprehension on the 2000 word-level, 
given at the end of the eleventh week of instruction in the second 
semester. 

The attached table, summarizing by class averages the results achieved 
in these tests as well as giving the class averages on the mental ability 
test given at the beginning of the school year, gives the author mathe- 
matical justification for the claims made in later discussion. 

In test I the class averages show that the experimental section is not 
very much higher or lower in general intelligence than the other three 
sections. If any advantage were to be gained because of a high average 
intelligence, section “C” should show it with a general average of .065 
higher than the experimental section. Section “D,” having the lowest 
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TABLE I 
Experimental 
Measurements Section Control Sections 
A B Cc D 

I 
Henmon-Nelson Mental Ability, .578 -516 -643 -494 
Form 

II 
Departmental Reading Test, 70.62 59.93 50.25 46.06 
End First Semester 

Ill 
Departmental Test, Mid- . 116.14 86.50 88.53 93.30 
Second Semester 

IV 
Reading Test, 2000 Word-Level, 
End First 11 Weeks, Second Semester 47.75 25.40 25.63 25.23 


average, would, on the same premise, be inferior to all three of the other 
sections. In other words, the test merely shows that all four sections are 
relatively comparable as to general intelligence. 

Test II, not constructed to test any one particular level of vocabulary, 
although it was designed to test reading achievement at the end of one 
semester of study, shows that the experimental class average was 70.62, 
just 10.69 points higher than any of the control sections. The experimental 
section should have shown a superiority if (1) the method employed was 
superior to the methods used by the other three teachers, (2) the teaching 
materials were more satisfactory, or (3) both of these factors operated 
to raise the general average of achievement of this class above that of the 
other three sections. The difference shown in this test is so great that it 
could hardly be attributed to mere chance. 

Test III, constructed by a committee composed of all of the teachers 
of Spanish in the department, was designed to test grammar, vocabulary, 
and reading ability. The author was anxious to see how the experimental 
section compared with the control sections on all of these abilities. The 
class average, 116.14, as contrasted with the Section “B” average of 
86.50, would indicate that they had lost nothing in any of the general 
abilities tested, including grammar, which was given a minimum of stress, 
it will be recalled, in being taught by means of graded readings. Again, 
if (1) the method used in the experimental section was superior, (2) the 
teaching materials were more satisfactory, or (3) both of these factors 
were contributory, the average score of the experimental section should 
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have been higher than the control sections. The differential of 29.64 
points is so great that it could hardly be attributed to mere chance. 

Test IV, constructed by the author to test reading achievement on the 
2000 word-level, is even more conclusive than the other two tests. It will 
be seen that the experimental section is superior to the control sections by 
from 22.42 to 22.12 points. Again, this differential is too great to be 
attributed to mere chance. 

There is too much disparity existing between the experimental and the 
control groups, starting with the end of the first semester and continuing 
through to the last few weeks before the end of the year, to be attributed 
to mere chance. The experimental section learned to read earlier, learned 
to read more efficiently, and read a great deal more material, primarily 
beause they were taught by means of scientifically-graded readings, and 
by means of a method designed to use this material in the most efficient 
fashion. The students in this section never felt frustrated because the 
vocabulary gradient was too steep. The material was graded down to 
their level. One of them made a remark to me at the end of the year 
which is not very elegant, but which may be more expressive than I 
could make: “I have been interested in this approach. I have studied two 
foreign languages previous to Spanish and have dubbed them ‘spit’ 
courses because I had to be continuously thumbing the vocabulary if I 
wanted to understand what I was reading.” We truly learn to read by 
reading, but the reading material we employ ought to be scientifically 
graded to make our task pleasant, profitable, and interesting. , 


- 
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THREE GUATEMALAN TRANSLATORS OF POE 


Martin E. Erickson 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


N HIS excellent study on Poe,? Mr. Englekirk remarks that “Like 
Bonalde’s version of “The Raven,’ the earliest Spanish translation of 
‘The Bells’ (1884) by the Guatemalan poet Domingo Estrada seems des- 
tined to endure as the favorite.”* And well it may, for Estrada with his © 
wonderful sense for sound and rhythm has proved himself an able poet in 
translating Poe. The remarkable feature of Estrada’s translation is, as 
Englekirk says, “the extent to which the poet has enlarged upon the origi- 
nal.’”’* Part four of Poe’s poem is cited as an illustration: 


The Bells 


Hear the tolling of the bells— 
Iron bells! 
What a world of solemn thought their monody 
compels ! 
In the silence of the night, 
How we shiver with affright 
, At the melancholy menace of their tone! 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 
Is a groan! 
And the people—ah, the people— 
They that dwell up in the steeple, 
All alone, 
And who tolling, tolling, tolling, 
In that muffled monotone, 
Feel a glory in so rolling 
On the human heart a stone— 


Las Campanas 


jLas campanas de hierro suenan 

con monétona y lenta monodia 

y sus acentos funerales llenan 

el alma de letal melancolia! 

Todos piensan en lo breve de la cara vida humana, 
en el lébrego misterio del incégnito mafiana, 


* Englekirk, John E., Edgar Allan Poe in Hispanic Literature, N.Y., 1935. 
* Idem, 44 * Idem, 45 ‘ 
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escuchando como dobla, como gime, como Ilora 
la campana funeral! 

La campana aterradora, recordando a la conciencia 
que el placer no es eternal; 

que en la fria tumba obscura la misérrima existencia 
tiene un término fatal. 


No son hombres los que tocan aquel himno funerario, 

los que doblan insistentes en el alto campanario: 

son espectros de las tumbas, son los duendes vespertinos, 
los espiritus del mal; 

y esqueletos blanquecinos y fantasmas ataviados 
con sudario sepulcral, 

Los que doblan en la torre, los que tocan despiadados 
aquel himno funeral; 

son los gnomos y los silfos y murciélagos gigantes, 

brujas, cuervos y vampiros, y las Animas errantes, 

que al sonar la media noche dejan, raudos, presurosos, 
la pluténica region, . . . 


If we examine Estrada’s translation of Hugo’s Les Djinns, we shall find 
that the Guatemalan poet has applied the same critical principles of trans- 
lation, for the paraphrasing or elaboration is even more pronounced, yet 
the effect is equally striking. Estrada’s best verse is found in these two 
outstanding translations. They are enough to attest to his genius which is, 
alas, almost unknown outside of Guatemala. 


Hugo’s Les Djinns Estrada’s Los Duendes 

Murs, ville Es noche 

Et port velada, 

Asile profunda, 

De mort, callada ... 

Mer grise no se oyen 

Ou brise ruidos 

La brise, la calma 

Tout dort. turbar ; 
no tienen 

Dans la plaine acentos 

Nait un bruit, las olas, 

C'est l’haleine los vientos: 

De la nuit. parecen dormidos 

Elle brame el campo 

Comme une Ame y el mar. 

Qu’une flamme 

Toujours suit. Aun liviano, 
débil, vano, 


cual zumbido 
muy lejano, 
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(The paraphrasing is even more _ por el llano 
liberal here than in The Bells. But mace un ruido... 
the spirit is identical with the orginal no es acento 
version. The last stanzas of the two que alce el viento; 
poems are closer together in length ni el cercano 
while some of the central ones are _ rudo aliento 
almost evenly matched in number of del océano: 
lines. ) es lamento 

sobrehumano, 
parecido 

ya al gemido 
con que calma, 
yaal aullido 
con que brama 
de horror llena, 
la alma en pena 
sin abrigo, 
que en castigo 
sempiterno, 
rauda sigue, 
cruel persigue 
roja llama 
del infierno. 


Domingo Estrada was born in 1850 in Guatemala City. After graduating 
in law in 1871, he held several important government posts and was a dis- 
tinguished legislator. Under Presidents Barrios, Barrillas, Reyna Barrios, 
and Estrada Cabrera he served in diplomatic posts both in the United 
States and Europe. In 1889 he was Guatemala’s representative to the First 
Pan American Congress in Washington. He died in Paris in 1901. 

Another translator of Poe was the Guatemalan Guillermo F. Hall (1858- 
1941), son of the poet Eduardo Hall, and the father of Elisa Hall, present- 
day novelist who has had such a stormy literary career. Mr. Englekirk 
rates Hall’s translation of “The Raven” second only to Bonalde’s. Mr. 
Englekirk, however, does not credit Hall to Guatemala. 

Guillermo Hall wrote a good deal of romantic poetry and translated a 
number of poems by Byron and Moore. Among these are: “The Isles of 
Greece,” “The Dream,” and “The Vision of Belshazzar” from Byron, and 
“Evaleen’s Bower” from Moore. But Hall’s translations of Poe are by far 
his best. Besides “The Raven,” he translated “Annabel Lee.” 

Mr. Englekirk makes no mention of this translation in his account of 
the Spanish versions of Poe’s lyric, but his omission is not surprising 
considering the difficulty of obtaining data on Central American litera- 
ture. I know of three different dates, not one of which is certain, for the 
appearance of Hall’s poem. The only available text containing Hall’s ver- 
sion: is that found in volume III of the Publicaciones de la Academia 
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Guatemalteca, 1935, which, of course, was not available for Englekirk’s 
study. 

As that writer observes, “None of the Spanish translators has succeeded 
in reproducing the rhythmical beauty and musical repetends of Poe’s ‘An- 
nabel Lee.’ This is particularly true of their efforts to render the inimitable 
cadences of the last stanza of the poem.’”* Mr. Englekirk then goes on to 
say that Leopoldo Diaz with his “en el reino lejano en que naci” for Poe’s 
“in a kingdom by the sea” has succeeded where other translators have 
failed in capturing the well-nigh untranslatable rhythms of Poe. The third 
stanza is cited as the best of Diaz’ translation: 

Y tal fué la raz6n que en ese tiempo, 
en el reino lejano en que naci, 

una gélida rafaga llevara 

para siempre a mi linda Annabel Lee; 
asi fué como lejos la llevaron 

jay! lejos de mi amor, lejos de mi, 

y luego en un sepulcro la acostaron 

en el reino lejano en que naci. 

To sum up his discussion of “Annabel Lee,” Mr. Englekirk says that 
“The first four lines of the last strophe of Soto y Calvo’s version are the 
nearest approach of any Spanish translation to the corresponding verses 
of Poe’s poem.”* For a comparison I quote Poe’s lines and the Spanish 
translation : 

For the moon never beams, without bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 


And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 


Y es por eso que la Luna, no otros suefios me ha traido 
Que el suefio tan querido de la amada Annabel Lee; 
Ni nunca estrella luciente a mis ojos ha fulgido 

Otro mirar mds querido jay! jque el tuyo, Annabel Lee! 

As has been said, Mr. Englekirk did not have access to Guillermo Hall’s 
version of “Annabel Lee” or I am sure that he would have agreed that the 
Guatemalan poet has given us the best of all the Spanish translations. It 
will be noticed, too, that even though Hall has not kept strictly to the 
rhythm and meter, he has, nevertheless, caught the spirit of the poem, just 
as Domingo Estrada did in “The Bells,” although Estrada’s translation is 
no doubt better poetry. The first and last stanzas are particularly effective. 
The first four lines of the last stanza, I am sure, are a more exact transla- 
tion of the English than Soto y Calvo’s, as they are also closer in meter 
and spirit. The first and last stanzas of Hall’s translation follow: 


* Ibid., 48. * Ibid., 49. 
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jAfios hace .. ., muchos afios! En un reino misterioso, 
junto al mar, la conoci: 
la doncella pudibunda, la doncella inmaculada, 
la llamada Anabel Lee; 
y esta virgen no alentaba mas delirio, ni mds suefio 
que el amar y ser amada ... y adorada ser por mi. 


Pues la luna nunca brilla sin traerme gratos suefios 
de mi dulce Anabel Lee, 
y no lucen las estrellas sin que mire yo los ojos 
de mi dulce Anabel Lee; 
y de noche, en mis ensuefios, yo reposo al lado suyo, 
de mi amada, de mi vida, que ya duerme en el misterio 
junto al mar... jpobre de mi! 
en la tumba en que reposa para siempre, para siempre, 
jmi adorada Anabel Lee! 


A third Guatemalan translator of Poe was Maria Cruz (1876-1915), 
friend and contemporary of her two illustrious countrymen, already men- 
tioned, and the daughter of Fernando Cruz, also a poet of note. She shares 
with Domingo Estrada the honor of being one of the foremost poets among 
the precursors of modernismo in Guatemala. Born nine years later than 
Dario, she had the advantage of reading, and being influenced by, the 
poetry of Casal, Silva, Najera and Dario himself, as well as the further 
advantage of a Parisian education, Like Gémez Carrillo, she left Guatemala 
while she was still young, and her mature years were spent in France, in 
diplomatic and literary circles. She died in Paris in 1915 and is buried in 
the same tomb with her father and Domingo Estrada. Her poems were 
collected in one volume and published after her death with the title Cartas 
de la India, Paris, 1915. 

Maria Cruz, like Estrada, translated French and English poetry. One 
of her best and most famous translations is that of “Ulalume,” which 
appeared in La Locomotora, Revista de Guatemala, December 10, 1907, 
bearing the title “Ulaluma.” Mr. Englekirk does not mention Maria Cruz’s 
translation. He does, however, say: 


“Ulalume” has until recently defied the best efforts of the ablest Spanish 
poets. At best they have only succeeded in rendering a prosaic version, finding 
their native tongue stubborn and inflexible, and incapable of coping with the 
metrical and literal peculiarities of Poe’s poem. However, the late rendering 
by Carlos Obligado* more than makes amends for the lamentable results of 
previous translators. As an exact, literal version, following line for line and 
almost word for word the original text, it is unsurpassed and may well be 
considered one of the more felicitous versions of Poe’s compositions." 


* Nosotros, May, 1932, 15-18. * Ibid., 50. 
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It is unfortunate that Maria Cruz did not take a hint from Domingo 
Estrada when she translated “Ulalume.” Talented though she was, her 
skill as a translator cannot match Estrada’s in revealing the subtleties of 
Poe; her translation is often literal, but it lacks dexterity and grace. She 
has succeeded in conveying the basic idea of the poem as well as Carlos 
Obligado has, although not, as Englekirk observes, so “felicitously.” It is 
curious to note the almost identical first lines of both Spanish versions. 
In fact, many lines are quite similar, as is to be expected, and aside from 
the superior rhythm and meter of Obligado’s version, Maria Cruz’s trans- 
lation does not suffer from comparison. 


Cruz Version 
I 


Estaba el cielo ceniciento y funebre 
Crujian las tostadas hojas secas,— 
Las rispidas, rugosas hojas secas,— 
En el mes melancélico de Octubre 
Era una noche de augural tristeza 
Era de Auber cabe el pantano ligubre,— 
En la regién de Weir envuelta en niebla,— 
Era de Auber cabe el pantano ligubre, 
En la selva do hambrientas gulas erran. 


Obligado Version 
I 


El cielo estaba ceniciento y ligubre; 
Los follajes, marchitos y hurafios: 
Se crispaban, marchitos y hurajfios. 
Era noche de solitario Octubre 
Del mas inmemorial de mis afios; 
y era alli, junto al lago de Auber, 
En la tierra brumosa de Weir— 
Junto a la himeda ciénega de Auber, 
En el bosque embrujado de Weir. 


Obligado’s first verse is one of his best, whereas the reverse is true of 
the first verse of Maria Cruz. Her best stanzas are the fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh. Her last stanza suffers from lack of a suitable rhyme-scheme 
to match Poe’s last four lines. In this respect Obligado’s version is much 
superior. 

It is astonishing that a country as small as Guatemala should have pro- 
duced three excellent translators of such a difficult poet as Poe. Their 
excellence is not confined to translations alone, for each poet has written 
some very fine original verse. Unfortunately, the lack of a good literary 
history of Central America has prevented widespread knowledge of many 
a good poet there. 


COSTA RICAN MYSTICS* 


James O. Swain 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 


HE “Ticos,” as the citizens of Costa Rica call themselves and are 

called by their intimate friends, are muy espaioles. Perhaps we 
ought to hasten to say that they inherit an espafiolismo that springs from 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when, as never before or after- 
wards, there were giants in the land south of the Pyrenees. The student 
of Lazarillo de Tormes, of the Pasos of Lope de Rueda and of Don 
Quijote de la Mancha will feel as much at home in the Costa Rican cities 
of San José, Heredia, and Alajuela as in Salamanca, Valencia, or Toledo 
because of the philosophy of the people as well as because of the slight 
archaic flavor of the language current among the “Ticos.” 

It is not strange, then, to discover that the sixteenth-century mystics, 
Luis de Granada, Santa Teresa de Avila, Luis de Leén, and their spiritual 
brothers have had and still have their legitimate heirs in Costa Rica. I do 
not attempt to explain the reason for the appearance of these mystics. 
Suffice it to say that a type of mysticism mixed with idealism is very 
evident even in the recent quixotic gesture of Costa Rica in her unflinching 
and immediate declaration of war on the latest aggressor. 

I should like to discuss, in this brief appreciation, some of the leaders 
in Costa Rican letters who are also the leaders in mysticism. Many 
important writers, some with mystical leanings, are not mentioned. It is 
my intention to study others later. 


Roserto Brenes-MeEsEn (1874- ) 


Many of the readers of this brief paper know Don Roberto as a 
professor, recently retired, in Northwestern University. It it well to 
remember, however, that Professor Brenes-Mesén had already become a 
recognized educator in his own country before he came to the United 
States to give us a lifetime of service as an inspiring teacher of Hispanic 
languages, literatures, and cultures. It is, however, as a writer of great 
spiritual insight, comparable in many respects to Fray Luis de Ledén, that 
he interests us for the while. 

Don Roberto has produced worthy works in the field of the essay, the 


*A paper read at the Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish. 
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novel, and poetry. I invite your attention to a brief discussion of these 
three types of literature, especially to excerpts giving evidence of his 
spiritual perspicacity—his mysticism. 

One of the most profound of Don Roberto’s essays is one entitled, 
El misticismo como instrumento de investigacién de la verdad.* On the 
first page of the text, serving as an introduction, we find a paragraph 
that suggests his spiritual ancestry: 


“A bordo de un barco americano, en el Mar de las Antillas, entre once y doce 
de la mafiana de un radiante dia de enero de 1913, por la primera vez abridse 
mi conciencia a un mundo nuevo. Fué como un galardén de luz a seis afios 
consecutivos de meditaciones sistematicamente conducidas desde 1907. Describir 
el asombro y el contento que se abalanzaron a mi alma, aquel temblor de todo 
el cuerpo, aquel intimo alborozo que rejuvenecia todo mi ser, requeriria las 
ungidas palabras de los misticos hispanos del siglo diez y seis.” 


This volume is dedicated to the proposition that truth can be sought 
after and found with the inner consciousness. Brenes-Mesén does not 
deny, in this study on investigaciones, the value of the materialistic 
methods ; he simply makes as good a case as he can, and it seems to me 
a very good one, for the value of intuition, a trained and experienced 
intuition, as a co-worker with the so-called scientific methods. He feels 
that mysticism, with its concentration and inward-directed meditation, 
ought to have a place, along with rationalism, empiricism, sensationalism, 
etc., in the search for truth. Don Roberto uses the term supraconsciencia 
(superconsciousness ). He points out and bemoans our failure to use our 
superconsciousness as an important aid to the discovery of truth. This 
superconsciousness, long unused and often decried, will need some special 
encouragement and training, but, however great the effort may be, its 
careful use will pay big dividends. 

In Critica americana, in an essay on Erudicién y arte literario, we 
read: 

“Las obras maestras de la literatura alientan y tienen su ser en la luz prima- 
veral de la inmortalidad. Porque las cosas bellas viven siempre ungidas con el 
perdurable aroma de conocimiento poético, tan diferente de cualquier otro 
conocimiento intelectual. El conocimiento poético es visién suprema, intuicién, 
percepcién mistica en el mundo mas intimo de la naturaleza. El discurre de 
las aladas cosas de las ideas. ‘Sdlo cuando sentimos conocemos’—dijo Keats, 
que vid en la imaginacién la reveladora de las realidades suprasensuales. En 


una de sus cartas escribié: ‘Lo que la imaginacién sorprende como belleza debe 
ser verdad.’ ” 


In this apparent desire to escape from the irksome bonds of scientific 
investigations that insist on the cgs measurements, Don Roberto again 


* El misticismo como instrumento de investigacién de la verdad, San José, 1921, 5. 
* Critica americana, San José, 1936, 183. 
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insists that we allow an important place for the trained and experienced 
intuition in our search for truth. (Remember that in Note 1, above, Don 
Roberto reports that he spent six years preparing for such work.) 

Belles lettres, we might say the Liberal Arts, are given a more real 
place in the discovery and preservation of truth.* 

I think that no one would classify Brenes-Mesén as a novelist, if. one 
would dare classify him at all. But in his poetical novel, Ldzaro de Betania* 
we find use made of the mystical approach. 

This little novel of only ninety-six pages is based on the character of 
Lazarus after his resurrection. Several years have passed. Lazarus returns 
to Bethany an entirely new man. In other words, death, the passing of 
four days in the tomb, and the calling back to life have given him a new 
ego, so that he has but a faint remembrance of his former existence. His 
experiences have made of him a nearly perfect man, but not quite. He 
discovers that he still has the capacity for carnal love, but is confident that 
his sufferings have given him the strength to overcome temptation. He is 
saved at last from self-complacency and sin, not by his own strength 
but by the memory of the Master: 


“Fué atrayéndola hacia si... Y en este instante . . . retrocedié tres pasos; 
limpios, falgeos, como lavados en las eternas memorias, los bellisimos pies del 
Maestro rielaban con no marchito esplendor por sobre y por entre las hebras 
de aquella cabellera que los habia enjugado ocho afios antes. El aire mismo 
parecié bafiado en aceite de nardos, tanto fué su fragancia. Como si la autora 


hubiese venido a postrarse de hinojos ante aquellos pies, el aposento se llendéd 
de luz. 


“Lazaro cayé de rodillas, conmovido, adorante. 

“—iOh, Maestro, vierte el Jordan de tu perdén sobre mi vida... . ! 

“Una musica de salterio se difundié sobre el aroma de nardos que embal- 
samaba el aposento..” 


In this same novel the author acknowledges the value of material 
services side by side with spiritual intuition as he has Mary report the 
many ways in which Martha had made the Master’s work more effective 
while He lived among men. Mary also reports that after the Crucifixion 
Martha has given all her time and energies to service to the Mother of 
Christ and the other followers. 

It is, however, as a poet that Don Roberto has contributed most to the 
literary glory of his country and to all literature in Spanish. Especially 
to be recommended is his optimistic yet mystical little poem, Los Dioses 
vuelvenS 


* Note also the lecture by Professor Horatio Smith, in South Atlantic Bulletin, 
“Poetry and System,” December, 1941, 1 ff. 

Lazaro de Betania, San José, 1932, 95-6. 

*Los Dioses vuelven, San José, 1928, 9-10. 
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jLos Dioses vuelven ! 
| Yo sé que vuelven !j y que estan aqui! 
como en la primavera de la Tierra, 
en su silencia que es de misica, 
de intensidad de amor. 


jLos Dioses vuelven ! 
Algunos ya se fueron para siempre 
mas alla del alcance de los Hombres. 
Pero hay, entre los Dioses que retornan, 
Dioses jévenes 
enamorados del Destino 
divino de los Hombres! 


Here again we find a mysticism which accepts the fundamental concept 
that men have always been, are, and always will be partners with God for 
the gradual purification of all things. In spite of temporary retrogression, 
temporary barbarism, Man has only to accept this partnership to be in 
turn accepted for nobler accomplishments. 


Joaquin Garcia-MoncE (1883-) 


Circumstances have forced Don Joaquin to be the most practical mystic 
of his group. It has fallen to his lot to publish the conversations, lectures, 
and writings that show the ideas of the other mystics. His rather practical 
task of editing and publishing the Repertorio americano® as well as his 
various collections of popular texts does not mean that he is less a mystic 
than the others. My recollection of Garcia-Monge is of a ruddy- 
complexioned, hearty, jovial gentleman. He could be found, at almost 
any hour of the day or night, working on his magazines or other publi- 
cations. He was never too busy, however, to sit with an aspiring young 
writer advising, criticizing, and encouraging for hours if necessary. 
Nearly all the younger generation of Costa Rican writers, and there are 
several writers that give promise, owe their success to the genial Don 
Joaquin. 

There runs through all Garcia~Monge’s editorial work a well-defined 
leaning toward mysticism. Tolstoi is his literary ideal, and like Tolstoi 
he has been interested in giving his own interpretation to some of the 
Bible stories. I shall refer to only one of Don Joaquin’s creative works, 
a short novel, Abnegacién." The hero, a young man whose sweetheart has 
deserted him, shows the true spirit of forgiveness. When the girl is in 
turn deserted by her married lover, the hero goes to the city, finds her, 

*Repertorio americano (bi-weekly magazine), San José, C. R. (It has been 


published for more than thirty years.) 
* Abnegacién, San José, 1901, 
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and finally decides to marry her in spite of the stain on her character. 
Unfortunately many of Don Joaquin’s works are out of print. We hope 
that he will live up to his promise to republish in one large volume all of 
his prose fiction, which is his best work. 


Omar Denco (1888-1928) 


Although Omar Dengo had published no book when he died at the age 
of forty in 1928, all the intellectuals of Costa Rica, especially those of 
mystical tendencies, recognized in him their leader. He, like the two just 
mentioned, spent a lifetime, although a short one, as a teacher. Don 
Roberto, Don Joaquin, and Don Omar were always mentioned in the same 
breath in Costa Rica. They considered the title of teacher the greatest 
possible honor. 

After the death of Omar Dengo, a group of his friends and students 
published one small volume of his writings with the title of Meditaciones.* 
A better title could not have been chosen. The introduction gives us the 
history of this volume and promises others: 

“Al irse, Omar Dengo dijo a su esposa que no lo permitiese, si acaso alguien 
quisiera recoger sus escritos. ‘Nada de lo que dejo vale la pena de publicarse 
de nuevo.’ Pero los que siguen siendo sus alumnos y amigos no piensan asi; 
creen que hay doctrina constructiva, flor perdurable de belleza y de bien, en lo 
que Omar escribiéd. Por eso han acordado recogerlo; en tomitos como éste. 
Dos o tres tomos, tal vez; uno por afio. De tal manera es como juzgan servir 
mejor a la memoria del que fué su maestro y compafiero, hoy ausente amado.”” 


Although this volume contains essays, lectures, and articles on a variety 
of subjects, the main theme is universal brotherhood. Rogelio Sotela,*® 
of whom more later, compares him with Tagore, which is another way | 
of saying that he writes with deep spiritual insight, that he is a mystic 
of the mystics. 

Don Omar’s ability to see in every thing, every person, a lesson, is 
illustrated in a little sketch “Siempre leyendo”™ of which I quote the last 
sentence: 

“iOh gran viejo: sigue, sigue leyendo, que Ilegar4 la noche a tus ojos tristes, 
y no habrds visto nunca destellar en las paginas que lees la luz de la caridad!” 

I have talked to hundreds of Omar Dengo’s students. They, almost 
without exception, insist that they felt that he was always living very 
near the Ultimate Source of Inspiration. What they received from him 

* Meditaciones, San José, 1929. 

* Ibid., 5. 


* Escritores y poetas de Costa Rica, San José, 1923. 
™ Meditaciones, 12-13. 
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was much more than mere knowledge of the subject that he happened to 
be teaching. 
When the rest of Omar Dengo’s writings have been published we ma 


discover that he is the greatest writer, the greatest thinker, the greatest 
mystic of them all. 


Rocetio SoTeLa (1894-) 


With the passing of time the works of many of the other Costa Rican 
writers take on a more mystical trend. For the present we shall mention 
only one other, Rogelio Sotela, the historian of Costa Rican letters. His 
critical anthology, Escritores y poetas de Costa Rica, although possibly 
too inclusive, is a sine qua non for libraries and for the student of Ibero- 
American letters. 

In browsing through our very humble collection of Costa Rican 
literature at the University of Tennessee, I picked up a small volume 
called, Apologia del dolor,* which discusses suffering in its positive 
aspects, pointing out the values that can accrue from anguish of soul. 
A short quotation will indicate the point to Sotela’s Apologia: 


“El dolor, tal como se concibe comuinmente, es una creacién de los hombres. 


“El dolor es tan natural y tan espontaneo, dentro del orden de la naturaleza, 
como el calor o como la expansién. 


“Todo vive a base del dolor: desde una nube que se rompe para que el agua 
fertilice la tierra o para que salte el rayo inebrante; desde el capullo que se 
rompe para dar una mariposa o el botén que se abre para dar una flor, hasta 


el dolor biblico de la madre para que exista un ser, todo esté divinamente 
santificado por el dolor.” 


Besides the purely intellectual exercise of attempting to analyze and 
explain Costa Rican mysticism, it is possible that we americanos del norte 
can find some practical use for such an understanding. We are often 
given scant credit for any spiritual insight, for mysticism.. We are praised 
for our science, for our practical ability to get things done. We ought, 
at least, to understand that there is a modern mysticism in Ibero-America 


and that possibly we ought to accept the contributions accruing from a 
less practical philosophy. 


Op. cit. 
* Apologia del dolor, San José, 1938. 
Tbid., 5. 


IRREGULAR VERBS—SPANISH AND ENGLISH 


WILL1AM Marion MILLER 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


HE MERE mention of irregular verbs in an elementary or some- 

times even in an intermediate Spanish class invariably causes a look 
of misgiving to appear in the eyes of many students, One of the efficient 
teacher’s first tasks should be to allay this “fear of the great unknown.” 
The easiest way I have discovered to do this is to point out, by example, 
the fact that most of the so-called irregular verbs in Spanish present the 
same difficulties in English as in Spanish, and usually in the same tenses. 
Due allowance must be made, of course, for the meanings and uses of the 
imperfect indicative and the subjunctive, but in these tenses most verbs 
follow rules of formation with considerable regularity. 

I always urge my students to buy the handy little sheet published by 
C. A. Graeser and happily titled Reference Chart of Spanish Verbs.* I do 
not wish to be accused of “plugging” for any author or publisher, but I 
have yet to find any device better suited to the purpose in mind. With 
these charts unfolded before their eyes the students can see for themselves 
the significance of my remarks concerning the verb-forms we discuss. 

With this chart or one I have prepared on the board before them, I 
point out that most irregularities in Spanish and English verb-forms take 
place in the present and preterite (simple past) indicative tenses. A study 
of the chart, which lists the twenty-three most important irregular Spanish 
verbs, confirms this statement. The chart, I should state, gives in toto only 
the forms that are irregular, with the irregular letters printed in green. 
Forms following regular rules of formation have only the “starting form” ; 
i.e., ponga, cabré, saldré, etc. 

Of the twenty-three verbs listed, sixteen are irregular in both present 
and preterite indicative, and of these sixteen, the following fourteen are 
irregular in these tenses in both Spanish and English: dar, decir, -ducir, 
(meaning lead, take, drive), haber, hacer, ir, poder, poner, saber, ser, 
estar, tenser (meaning to have or to hold), traer, and venir. Of the re- 
maining two, querer presents no difficulty in its English meaning, and 
caber needs separate, detailed treatment if its meaning is to be made clear. 

Now we have seven verbs left on our list. One—andar—is irregular in 


*World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y., 1922. (Comes in packages of 
ten and can be sold at fifteen cents per chart.) 
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the preterite, but in two of its English meanings (to go or to run) the verb 
is irregular in present, preterite, and past participle. Two—asir and valer— 
are irregular in Spanish in the present and then in but one form; asir 
(in the meaning to hold) is irregular in both present and preterite in Eng- 
lish. Valer is often idiomatic in use and needs special discussion. 

Caer and oir are irregular in the present in Spanish, although both have 
orthographic changes in the preterite. The corresponding English verbs 
are irregular in the present and preterite. 

Two verbs remain—salir and ver. In Spanish meanings they are irreg- 
ular in the present, but regular in the preterite. In English translation both 
are irregular in the present and preterite, as well as in the past participle. 

This exhausts our list of irregular verbs most needed by our students, 
but the teacher need not stop here. He can well point out that of the so- 
called irregular past participles in Spanish, the following are irregular in 
the corresponding English verbal form: caido, dicho, hecho, ido, oido, 
puesto, traido, visto, escrito, preso, roto, and suelto (to loosen). 

The teacher can also point out that many verbs are irregular in English, 
but not in Spanish, such as to speak, to eat, to think, to run, and many 
others ; and that Spanish does not possess such ticklish points of usage as 
shall and will, should and would. Materials for demonstrating that English 
is just as “irregular” as Spanish abound ; they need only to be brought out 
for classroom scrutiny. The students will assist the teacher in bringing 
them to light. 

After a graphic presentation of the irregular Spanish verbs such as I 
have described, the look of dismay will probably have changed to one of 
realization that languages are, after all, pretty much alike in degree of 
difficulty, or at least of acceptance of that fact. The new language will 
have lost some of its “queerness,” and the student will feel that his fellow- 
student in a Spanish-speaking land who is struggling to learn English is 
having similar or greater difficulties, and in much the same places, as he is. 


. 


THE FUTURE OF PORTUGUESE STUDIES* 


WILLIAM BERRIEN 
Rockefeller Foundation, New York City 


N MORE normal times, it would be natural to regard the organization 

meeting of a Portuguese group within the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America as the ideal starting-point for the serious planning of 
the development of Portuguese studies in this country. A survey being 
made at present by the Pan American Union discloses the fact that some 
forty-seven colleges and universities in the United States now offer at 
least elementary instruction in the Portuguese language and that certain 
centers are prepared to offer work of a more advanced and specialized 
type. Though it is unlikely that Portuguese will ever be taught widely 
at the secondary-school level, one hears of movements to introduce instruc- 
tion in the language in the high schools of such states as Massachusetts, 
California, and Michigan. The fact that the Nation is at war, and the 
disquieting news which is already in circulation regarding changes in 
curriculum soon to be made, do, to be sure, bring up the question of 
the feasibility of serious planning at this time. But in view of the partial 
neglect of Portuguese studies here in the past, it seems that we should 
be short-sighted to lose this opportunity to consider and, if possible, 
establish the bases of orientation in this field, merely because we can not 
now be certain what part of what we plan to do will be actually achieved. 
We shall need that specialized training which the pursuit of Portuguese 
studies can give us, once the present hostilities have ceased; and the 
interest of Government agencies at present in ascertaining which citizens 
now possess a thorough knowledge of the language, culture, and customs 
of the countries of Portuguese speech is a sign of the immediate usefulness 
of such studies. 

Without neglecting the so-called “emergency aspects” of the studies 
with which we are concerned, it seems logical to presume that our main 
problem will be the creation and development of long-range plans destined 
to advance our primary interest, that of furthering scholarly studies related 
to the cultures of Portugal, Brazil, and Galicia. Since this is a newly-created 
group in a field relatively new to this country, we have few traditions, 


* This paper and the following one were read at the first meeting of the Portuguese 
Group (Portuguese I) of the Modern Language Association of America, Indianapolis, 
Ind., December 29, 1941. 
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which may prove a blessing, since traditions may bind as well as guide, 
and we are at liberty to pattern our activities in such a fashion as to 
serve our particular needs. One important step in this direction might be 
so to organize our annual sessions that the one meeting we have each 
year would contribute to as thorough a study as possible of a single 
problem. We are not so well prepared as might be desired in the field 
with which we are concerned, and a yearly opportunity for each of us 
to learn something, through common study and discussion, would surely 
not be time wasted. We might take for granted from the beginning what 
our colleagues in other fields have learned from time and experience: 
that cooperation is a good investment, whether it be in cooperative library 
purchases by several universities within a certain field, cooperative biblio- 
graphical enterprises between groups with common interests, or the 
collaboration of scholars on the study of a specific problem. The designa- 
tion in advance of a particular problem for the program of each annual 
meeting, with provision made for the presentation of studies presenting 
different aspects of that problem and for prepared discussions by different 
members of the group, can make both for a vital hour spent together and 
for the advancement of the purposes of the group. 

But these matters may well be left to the committees concerned and 
our attention may now be turned to the desiderata of the field, from the 
point of view of study in our own country. The language itself is our 
first problem, if intelligent interpretation is to be made of the literature 
and culture of those countries falling within our areas of interest. Here 
modern syntax is of primary importance. We have as yet to proceed 
with considerable fear and trembling in the preparation of scientifically 
accurate grammatical texts because well-documented studies on such 
fundamental problems as the position of object pronouns, the uses of 
ser and estar, the personal infinitive, and certain aspects of the subjunctive 
are not yet available. Brazilian usage, which of the speeches of the New 
World varies syntactically from that of the mother-country more perhaps 
than does that of any other country, will have to be taken into account 
much more in the future than has heretofore been the case. In the field of 
syntactical studies the cooperative approach mentioned above will yield 
monographs having the advantage of uniformity in design, method, and 
technique. In the field of phonetics, we shall have to plan studies con- 
ducted in the different regions of Brazil on an experimental basis; too 
many loose generalities are now current regarding the pronunciation of 
the s in Brazil and other important elements such as the palatalized 
t and d. We need the facts based on scientific investigation. The works 
of Oiticica, Nascentes, Sousa Silveira, and Candido Juca Filho have been 
very helpful indeed and we should look forward to collaboration with 
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these scholars in the work we plan; but more objectivity in standards 
for judging current speech and more experimentation in work in phonetics 
may be the ingredients we could supply. 

Adequate implementation for our courses in Portuguese is sadly 
lacking. Since the majority of our students will probably continue to 
study Portuguese as their third or fourth language, thus making it 
possible to progress with relative rapidity in their study, it is not 
impossible to look forward to the preparation of more “mature” texts as 
regards content and method. The present crisis has found us unprepared 
with regard to professional personnel with adequate language equipment. 
In the preparation of texts for courses in Portuguese it may be well to 
keep in mind that the language may be made functional for the student 
whose major interests lie outside the field of Romance Languages, 
without excessively “commercializing” the course or detracting from its 
literary or cultural value. We often hear these days that the average 
language teacher is too narrow in his interests and in his preparation 
and that he has neither the desire nor the ability to relate his teaching 
to fields or problems of general interest. This is not necessarily true in 
general, but it does offer to those who will be making the teaching 
materials for a field such as Portuguese the challenge and the opportunity 
to choose and arrange these materials so that they will be of use not 
only to the future linguist but also to workers and specialists in the 
humanities and social sciences in general. 

With regard to advanced scholarship, one might say that the field is 
so large that one may work wherever he pleases and carry on a useful 
activity. But this is the very area in which thoughtful organization and 
planning are most needed. Individual taste and aptitude will, to be sure, 
guide the scholar in this field as in all others. However, we can at least 
hope that the temptation to choose some minor figure, for purposes of 
convenience and safety, will not present itself too often until a study 
of major tendencies and genres is well established. For Portugal, the 
medieval period is in good hands in this country; the chairman of this 
meeting has proved a guiding spirit who has seen the value of a series of 
studies carried out by a group with common interests and techniques. 
The literature of the later periods has been less fortunate. We need 
consideration given first to the two great periods: the sixteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. In studying the Renaissance in Portugal it will be 
well to remember not only the humanists responsible for the recovery 
and study of ancient culture and the effects of its influence on Portuguese 
literature and thought, but also the great réle which fell to Portugal in 
world affairs in this era of explorations and discoveries. The part played 
by the roteiros de. viagens and the relagées de naufrégios—as well as the 
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works of Diogo de Couto, Gaspar Corréa, Anténio Galvao, Alvaro 
Semmedo and others—in the development of Portuguese narrative art 
has not yet received full and adequate treatment. And the relation of 
such works as these and the Peregrinagéo of Fernao Mendes Pinto to 
general European literature of travel and adventure is another challenging 
topic for American Lusitanists. Portugal’s period of influence in the Far 
East and her contribution to the language and mores of Eastern countries 
and isles is far too little known to us; work on this problem is well within 
the province of literary and cultural history. And the part which Portu- 
guese writers of the sixteenth century played in the progressive revelation 
of unknown worlds to the “man of the Renaissance” is a chapter to which 
we might well give attention, since such study would do much to provide 
a richer background for the interpretation of Camdes and would likewise 
furnish us with revelatory details regarding the type of man responsible 
for the colonization of Brazil. 

To recommend concentration on the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries 
with reference to Portugal is not to omit consideration of the intervening 
periods. A much needed thorough and penetrating history of Portuguese 
satire, for example, will certainly include a detailed study of Melo, 
Tomas de Noronha, Rodrigues Lobo, Tolentino, and Bocage, along with 
earlier writers and such nineteenth-century figures as Eca, Fialho de 
Almeida, and Ramalho Ortigio. 

The nineteenth century in Portugal represents an important aspect of 
the field in which we can work with relative ease, once we have become 
familiar with the holdings of American libraries (richer in collections of 
literary journals and critical and creative writing in this period than is 
generally thought). Objective monographs on the main writers of the 
Romantic and Realistic schools would be especially welcome at this time 
and not too difficult an undertaking from the point of view of accessibility 
of materials. Certain figures, such as Eca and Guerra Junqueiro, have 
influenced the literature of Brazil and Spanish America; that influence 
has yet to be carefully studied. Literary relations between Portugal and 
Brazil generally offer a stimulating subject for a series of studies, and 
the nineteenth century is of primary importance here. The polemical 
writings of Sylvio Romero and Teédfilo Braga, of Machado de Assis and 
Ega de Queirés, should prove illuminating in this regard; but we have 
still to explore even the broader aspects of such a problem. And few if 
any of us are thoroughly familiar with the bibliography of what has been 
done in this regard already by scholars in these countries. 

The field of Brazilian literature generally remains to be developed in 
American scholarship. Many good political and diplomatic considerations 
might be cited in support of a plan to further the study of this literature, 
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if this were necessary. Fortunately, the literature of Brazil is of sufficient 
worth on its own to merit our serious attention. Too long has it been the 
custom of scholars and professors in this country blithely to engage in 
discussions and direct courses on “Latin American” literature, disregarding 
the production of Brazil, which in quantity surpasses and in quality 
equals that of any other Latin American country. The language difficulty 
involved does not hold for the group assembled here today and in the 
near future we may expect a substantial increase in the number of persons 
equipped to read Portuguese with intelligence and understanding. With 
the majority of our teaching extending no farther than the intermediate 
level in Portuguese courses, we have been hard pressed to introduce even 
a minimum of Portuguese literature and have left that of Brazil for some 
indefinite future. Whether that future has arrived will depend on the 
individual problems of instruction involved for each; but American 
scholars need wait no longer to undertake the exploration of Brazilian 
letters for themselves. 

The period from 1830 to the present will doubtless claim the greater 
part of our attention at first, since it is this period which gives us literature 
characteristically Brazilian. Certain nineteenth-century writers have re- 
cently received an unsual amount of attention from Brazilian scholars 
and critics; an example here is Machado de Assis, whose centenary 
brought forth a goodly number of informative studies and critical interpre- 
tations of varying worth. The place of such key-figures as Alencar and 
Gongalves Dias remains critically to be studied; bibliographical data 
concerning editions, revisions, and translations might be provided at once 
by American scholars. The history of the Brazilian novel awaits authori- 
tative treatment on a broad scale. And there are certain specific questions 
yet to be satisfactorily answered, such as whether or not the naturalistic 
novel was a more significant development in Brazil than elsewhere in 
“America and why. A study of literary movements in Brazil occurring 
simultaneously with and comparable to modernismo in Spanish America 
and the possible relationships of such movements might easily prove a 
profitable undertaking for some American Hispanist. The significance of 
the Germanic influence in such writers as Sylvio Romero, Tobias Barreto, 
and Graga Aranha would doubtless in its analysis shed light on certain 
peripheral problems important to an interpretation of Brazilian thought 
and culture. 

The time for a beginning of comparative studies on the literatures of 
the Americas may have arrived. If this is so, we should need at an early 
date a thorough study of such types as the sertanejo, the bandeirante, and 
the cangageiro in literature, along with some consideration of their rela- 
tion to the Ilanero, the gaucho, the huaso, and our own frontiersman. The 
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Negro as a literary figure in the three Americas would make a fruitful 
cooperative study for a group whose qualifications as humanists were 
strengthened by a knowledge of anthropology and social history. It is not 
unlikely that we shall before long witness the undertaking of a number 
of comparative studies on the manifestations and development of what 
the Spanish Americans call americanismo in literature and the arts. At 
this same hour there is being organized within the Modern Language 
Association a section on North American French Language and Culture, 
and it is likely that this group will busy itself with aspects of the same 
question. It is inconceivable that for long we should study separately the 
‘ manifestations of four European cultures in America, especially when 
one of the products which each of these cultures has yielded on New 
World soil has been the desire to search for a new and authentic expression 
which we may call American. The Lusitanist of the United States can be 
prepared to contribute his share to such comparative studies of American- 
ism in general by examining with care the development of brasileirismo 
from its early suggestions in the Colony, through Alencar and the india- 
nistas, up to the present day. In twentieth-century Brazil this movement 
towards an authentic and relatively independent expression, whether it be 
called brasilidade or brasileirismo, is the problem upon which we might 
most profitably fix our attention ; it will involve first a study of the esthetic 
and the works of the modernista group which stemmed from Sao Paulo* 
and also the nortista group associated with Gilberto Freyre, and second 
a comparison of the ideals, polemics, and achievements of the two groups 
studied together. Besides the interest which work in such a field holds for 
us as men interested in the development of a “continental” or “hemi- 
spheric” expression, there is the advantage of the pleasure derived from 
reading literature that is vital, provocative, and extremely varied. 

The American scholar is likely to be drawn to the preparation of critical 
editions of Brazilian works of importance, as well as of those of Portugal. 
This is a task of importance in which our scholars have been highly 
successful in the general Hispanic field and one which will advance 
notably Luso-Brazilian studies both here and abroad. Comparative studies 
of the ballad in Spain, Portugal, and Latin America constitute another 
enterprise which should attract our scholars. 

Anyone at this meeting could easily suggest as many possibilities for 
investigation as have been mentioned in this paper. The purpose of these 
considerations has not been to advance anything new, but merely to call 
attention to certain areas in which American scholarship could make a 


* The terms modernismo and modernista as used in Brazil are not to be confused 
with similar terms used in Spanish America. Modernismo in Brazil started in 1922. 
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fruitful contribution and to suggest the usefulness of plotting our course 
in collaboration from the beginning sessions of this group. Much can be 
gained from an early survey of the materials now available in such collec- 
tions as those at Harvard, the Library of Congress, and the Oliveira Lima 
holdings at Catholic University. But while this is being carried on, we 
may take advantage of the relative smallness of our group to lay the 
groundwork for frequent consultation and cooperation among its mem- 
bers as well as with other colleagues with an interest in the field. This 
meeting gives us a much-needed opportunity to meet those colleagues with 
whom we are to work out the future of Portuguese, Brazilian, and Galician 
studies in this country, especially in the fields of literature, philology, and 
cultural history. The program which this group undertakes toward that end 
will be successful in proportion to our effort to plan together the research 
and implementation projects which are to benefit each of us individually 
and the field as a whole. 


PORTUGUESE STUDIES IN THE UNITED STATES* 


J. H. D. Aten, Jr. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


§ tcae last dozen years or so have seen a very considerable and con- 
tinuing growth in the study of the Portuguese language and the 
Portuguese and Brazilian literatures in the United States. Largely as a 
result of this fact the Modern Language Association of America, at its 
recent annual meeting, established a group for discussion of the “Lan- 
guage and Literature of Galicia, Portugal, and Brazil.” 

The following is a list, already known to be incomplete, of institutions 
which now teach, or will teach in the immediate future, courses in the 
Portuguese language: 

Brown University, Providence, R.I. 

University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

University of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Citadel, Charleston, S.C. 

Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. 

Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. 

The George Washington University, Washington, 1).C. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

University of Hawaii, Honolulu, T.H. 

Hunter College, New York, N.Y. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles City College, Los. Angeles, Calif. 

University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

College of the City of New York, New York, N.Y. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stanford University, Stanford University, Calif. 

Syracuse Univérsity, Syracuse, N.Y. 

University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 


*A paper read at the meeting of the Portuguese Group (Portuguese I) of the 
Modern Language Association of America, December 29, 1941. 
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United States Military Academy, West Point, N.Y. 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


In addition to the colleges and universities listed above, word has been 
received of the introduction of Portuguese at three high schools, and 
more are certain to follow. 

Teachers of such classes may choose among the grammars by Joseph 
Dunn (1928), by Hills, Ford, and Coutinho (1925), and, most recently, 
by Edwin B. Williams (1942) ; others are known to have been in prepara- 
tion, and may now be on the market. Reading materials include the edi- 
tion of Taunay’s Jnnocencia, by M. B. Jones, the recent Artigos e contos 
portugueses, by George I. Dale, and the recently announced monthly publi- 
cation Selegées do Reader’s Digest, which is intended to parallel the now 
well-established Spanish edition of that popular periodical. 

Direct-method materials (phonograph records and explanatory books) 
are available from the Linguaphone Institute in New York. 

Articles on the teaching and study of Portuguese in this country in- 
clude “Suggestions for the Study of Portuguese,” by Maro Beath Jones, 
“Spanish and Portuguese in American Relations,” by Chester Lloyd Jones, 
“Los estudios brasilefios en las universidades de los Estados Unidos,” by 
Robert C. Smith, and “The Importance of the Study of Portuguese,” by 
A. R. Lopes. 

In the rapidly-growing list of translations into English of Brazilian 
literary works, the following may be mentioned, though there are many 
more (the translator’s name, in each case, follows in parenthesis) : Mario 
de Andrade, Fraulein (M. R. Hollingsworth); Aluizio de Azevedo, A 
Brazilian Tenement (H. W. Brown); J. M. Ferreira de Castro, Jungle 
(Charles Duff) ; E. Gil Gilbert, Our Daily Bread (Dudley Poore) ; J. P. da 
Graga Aranha, Canaan (M. J. Lorente) ; J. B. Monteiro Lobato, Brazilian 
Short Stories (Isaac Goldberg) ; J. Pandia Calogeras, A History of Brazil 
(P. A. Martin) ; Paulo Setubal, Domitila (M. R. Hollingsworth). Trans- 
lations in preparation include works by Cecilio Carneiro, Euclydes da 
Cunha, Gilberto Freyre, José Lins do Rego, and t£rico Verissimo. 

Turning now to the field of research, this study will be limited, in gen- 
eral, to works originating in the United States, but appropriate mention 
will be made of the most important works coming from abroad. Most of 
the works mentioned have been published within the last dozen years or 
so, but a few are considerably older. 

To begin with modern Portuguese literature, the excellent book by 
Aubrey F. G. Bell, Portuguese Literature, has been supplemented by the 
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more recent Literatura Portuguesa of Miss Melissa A. Cilley. The same 
two authors have also collaborated in an article entitled “Selective Biblio- 
graphy of Portuguese Literature, 1922-1937,” designed to bring up to date 
Bell’s earlier Portuguese Bibliography, published in 1922. Their article 
mentions only the most important titles. 

No mention of Portuguese bibliography can be made without including 
the annual Handbook of Latin American Studies, edited by Lewis Hanke 
and Miron Burgin, and published by the Harvard University Press under 
the auspices of the Committee of Latin American Studies of the American 
Council of Learned Societies. 

In the field of Brazilian literature, the late Isaac Goldberg published 
his Brazilian Literature in 1922; J. D. M. Ford, Arthur F. Whittem, and 
Maxwell I. Raphael published in 1931 a Tentative Bibliography of Bra- 
zilian Belles-Lettres, while A. K. Manchester has brought out a Descriptive 
Bibliography of the Brazilian Section of Duke University Library. 

Samuel Putnam has made a study of the “Brazilian Social Novel from 


| 1835-1940,” and has also contributed a note on the growing linguistic 


nationalism of Brazil, entitled “The Brazilian Language.” Maro Beath 
Jones has written on “Character Sources of Taunay’s Imnocencia,” and 
the younger generation of Brazilian poets has been studied in a brief 
article by Sr. Raul d’E¢a. 

Passing now to the literature of continental Portugal, we find Samuel 
Putnam again appearing in our list, with a study of the modern political 
writer, Fidelino de Figueiredo. Miss Cilley has written on “Summer 
Festas and the National Holiday in Portugal,” and has noted some literary 
passages inspired by these celebrations. “Realism in the Novels of Eca 
de Queiroz” is the subject of an article by L. E. V. Sylvania, in which 
romantic as well as realistic tendencies of this nineteenth-century author 
are discussed. Mrs. Eunice Joiner Gates is author of an article, “Antonio 
da Fonseca Soares, an Imitator of Géngora and Calderén,” with numerous 
parallel quotations. “The Horatianism of Antonio Ferreira” has been 
studied by Professor Joseph G. Fucilla, who has also written on “A Mis- 
cellany of Portuguese Imitations,” to wit, imitations of Italian, Spanish, 
and Latin models by Camoens, Diogo Bernardes, Faria e Souza and others. 
Spire Pitou, Jr. has examined a “Portuguese Adaptation of La Calpre- 
néde’s Faramond,” while Professor Ford has investigated “The First 
English Translator of The Lusiadas of Camoens, Sir Richard Fanshawe.” 
The influence of “Portugal and Galicia in the Plays of Tirso de Molina” 
has been studied by Edwin S. Morby. From Harvard have come three 
interesting texts: Professor Ford has edited the Crénica de Dom Joao de 
Castro and the Letters of John III, King of Portugal, and has collaborated 
with L. G. Moffat to edit Letters of the Court of John III, King of 
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Portugal. In the study of Bernardim Ribeiro, E. Buceta is author of an 
article entitled “Algunas relaciones de la Menina e Moga con la literatura 
espafiola, especialmente con las novelas de Diego de San Pedro.” Professors 
Joseph E. Gillet and Edwin B. Williams have edited the Tragedia de los 
amores de Eneas y de la Reyna Dido, a Spanish text, to be sure, but one 
in which the many Lusitanisms indicate a Portuguese author; Professor 
Gillet did the valuable study of sources, and the grammatical study was 
contributed by Professor Williams. The Portuguese humanist of the early 
sixteenth century, Damiao de Goes, has been recently the subject of an 
article by Aubrey F. G. Bell, an amplification of the corresponding chapter 
of his book on Portuguese literature. J. A. Robertson is editor of a facsimile 
edition of a manuscript in the New York Public Library, entitled True 
Relation of the Hardships Suffered by Governor Fernando de Soto and 
Certain Portuguese Gentlemen During the Discovery of the Province of 
Florida. Now newly set forth by a gentleman of Elvas. An interesting 
treatise on the art of manufacturing color-pigments is the “Livro de 
Como se Fazen as Cores,” edited by the late Professor Blondheim. “The 
Medieval Latin Background of the Thirteenth-Century Galician Lyric” 
is the subject of a study by Isabel Pope. The late Professor Henry R. 
Lang (who gave us, many years ago, Das Liederbuch des Kénigs Denis von 
Portugal) did two articles, one on “A Poem of King Denis of Portugal,” 
the other, “Readings from the Ajuda-Codex.” Professor Williams has 
presented an edition of the interesting bilingual document, half Spanish, 
half Portuguese, Didlogo en Defensam da Lingua Portuguesa. Henry H. 
Carter has done a Paleographical Edition and Study of the Language of a 
Portion of Codex Alcobacensis 200, and has since continued his study with 
a Paleographical Edition of an Old Portuguese Version of the Rule of 
Saint Bernard, from the same manuscript. He has also just published 
a diplomatic edition of the Cancioneiro da Ajuda, which appears in the 
General Series of the Modern Language Association of America. Another 
Alcobaga Codex, No. 266, has provided Richard D. Abraham with the 
material for A Portuguese Version of the Life of Barlaam and Josaphat, 
likewise a paleographical edition, accompanied by a valuable linguistic 
study. The problem of dating the two extant Old Portuguese versions of 
the “Life of Saint Alexis” has been attacked by Professor Williams from 
the point of view of the orthography. 

In the field of linguistics, the period under discussion has brought us 
from abroad the second edition of Nunes’ valuable Compéndio de Gra- 
matica Histérica Portuguesa, and also Joseph Huber’s Altportugiesisches 
Elementarbuch. The latter work, while it contains much valuable informa- 
tion, is somewhat spoiled by bad organization. An interesting study of the 
external history of the Portuguese language is contained in The Spanish 
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Language, by Professor William J. Entwistle, and there has been pub- 
lished a second edition of the Grammatica Historica da Lingua Portugueza, 
by Said Ali. 

In this country, Professor Williams published his From Latin to 
Portuguese, Historical Phonology and Morphology of the Portuguese Lan- 
guage, the most thorough and intensive treatment the subject has so far 
received. Norman P. Sacks has just recently published a study of The 
Latinity of Dated Documents in the Portuguese Territory. 

Etymological or lexicographical notes, whether tentative or definitive, 
have been published by the following scholars: C. C. Rice, Leo Spitzer, 
Norman Sacks, Max A. Luria, E. H. Tuttle, A. H. Krappe, David Blond- 
heim, Henry B. Richardson, and Roland G. Kent. The same period saw 
i the publication of the third edition of Meyer-Liibke’s Romanisch- 
| Etymologisches Worterbuch, and also of the Diciondério Etimoldgico da 
| Lingua Portuguesa, by the Brazilian, Antenor - Nascentes. 

Professor Williams published during this period a number of short 
articles on various subjects in phonology and morphology which are not 
noted here because their substance was later incorporated into his book, 
which has been previously mentioned. 

The thorny problem of the omission of the object pronoun in certain 
verbal expressions in Portuguese has been discussed with various results 
by Richard Abraham, Leo Spitzer, and E. B. Williams. 

Armando Lacerda and Francis M. Rogers collaborated on a book en- 
titled Sons dependentes da Fricativa Palatal Afona em Portugués. The 
lack of syncope of the posttonic penult of certain Portuguese forms has 
been discussed by Ephraim Cross, Kimberley S. Roberts, and E. B. Wil- 
liams. 

The old question whether Romance nouns derive from the accusative or 
some other case or combination of cases in Latin was revived for several 
Romance dialects by Professor Mario A. Pei. This problem as it related 
to Portuguese was discussed in a brief article by myself, and answer was 
made by Professor Pei. 

The development of Portuguese muito has been the subject of dis- 
cussion by C. C. Rice, Max Luria, Ephraim Cross, and Norman Sacks. 

Isidore Dyen has treated the development of nosso, vosso, nds and vés, 
while James Iannucci has treated the origin of the pronominal combina- 
tions lho and lhe. 

/ Professors Roland G. Kent and E. H. Tuttle have discussed the His- 

/ panic developments of Latin tépidus. 

| The suffixes -dadoso and -doso have been discussed by me and by Pro- 

| fessor Spitzer, and Word-Formation with Suffixes is the subject of a 
study by me. 
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Under the heading of Syntax, the only title of significance which has 
come to notice, besides those already mentioned under other headings, is 
the book on the use of the Perfect and the Preterit, by A. R. Paiva Boléo, 
in which the author carefully distinguishes between the use of these 
tenses in Portuguese and in other Romance languages. 

Work in progress includes the following items: by Mr. Walter Schnerr, 
a study of the use of Ser and Estar in Modern Portuguese; by Miss Erma 
Renninger, a study of Hiatus in Old Portuguese. I am at work on a study 
of Word-Formation with Prefixes, and on a Paleographical Edition of 
the two Old Portuguese versions of the Life of Saint Alexis. 

It is not possible here to do more than mention a few of the subjects 
of research which most urgently demand attention. 

We need seriously a thoroughgoing etymological dictionary; that of 
Nascentes, mentioned above, is a help, but it has serious defects, and a 
better one is greatly needed. 

We also need a dated dictionary; the absence of precise data on the 
first occurrence of various words in Portuguese is seriously hampering 
our work in Etymology and Lexicography, and even in Phonology and 
Morphology. In the interim, before we get a complete dated dictionary, 
we could use with great profit a dated word list of the earliest period, 
similar to that recently done for Spanish by Victor R. B. Oelschlager. 

Syntax is probably the field in which our need is greatest. We need 
thorough studies of a great number of points in Portuguese syntax, if only 
to be able to teach the language intelligibly in elementary classes. Begin- 
nings are being made in this direction; the study of Ser and Estar in 
Modern Portuguese, by Mr. Schnerr, mentioned previously, is an example ; 
the same problem should also be studied historically. The book of Paiva 
Boléo on the use of the Perfect and Preterit is another, but we need 
many more. 

Another need is for more editions of Old Portuguese texts. The careful 
editions by Williams, Carter, and Abraham are an excellent beginning, 
but we need more like them. Such editions are the basis of all our work 
in Phonology and Morphology, and we can not have too many of them. 
Besides such editions as I have mentioned, we also need more editing of 
older texts, and of notarial documents, such as were published by Pedro 
d’Azevedo in the early numbers of the Revista Lusitana. 

The careful and exact study of Portuguese phonetics, so well started by 
Rogers and Lacerda, needs to be continued. 

The work of Professor.Fucilla on Renaissance Poetry should be con- 
tinued, and the grammarians of the Renaissance should be studied. _ 

The history of Portuguese orthography should be studied very 
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thoroughly ; this is exceedingly important for some of our work on Pho- 
nology and Morphology. 

My own work on Word-Formation has barely scratched the surface, 
and there is need of intensive studies of individual suffixes, their spread, 
their changes of use and meaning and so forth. 

Dr. Goldberg pioneered in the field of Brazilian literature, but much 
remains to be done. 

I have mentioned here only a few topics of the many which await 
research; the evidence assembled above seems to show quite clearly that 
there are people willing and ready to do that research, and it seems beyond 
question that work so auspiciously begun will be successfully prosecuted. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR ... 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE ON BOOKS FOR CHILDREN IN 
ENGLISH ON HISPANIC AMERICA 


For the sake of completeness of information, I wish to call to the attention 
of teachers of Spanish two bibliographical items regarding books for children 
in English on Hispanic America, which supplement two articles on the same 
subject in recent issues of Hispania. (Marjorie Johnston, “Children’s Books 
in English with Spanish or Spanish American Background,” 1941, XXIV, 
202-204; and my own “Some Recent Children’s Books in English on Hispanic 
America,” 1941, XXIV, 309-310.) These are: 

Smith, Jean Gardiner, Latin America: Books for Young Readers, from The 
Booklist, vol. 37, no. 14, 369-380, April 1, 1941. Available from The American 
Library Association, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Twenty- 
five cents a copy. It is arranged according to the following divisions: “Past and 
Present”; “Biography”; “Jungle, Pampas, Mountain and Sea”; “Stories and 
Legends” ; then by individual countries; and “Books from Latin America” (in 
Spanish and Portuguese). 

Children’s Books in English on Latin America. Compiled in the Columbus 
Memorial Library of the Pan American Union, with the collaboration of the 
Inter-American Bibliographical and Library Association, Washington, D.C., 
Pan American Union (Bibliographical Series No. 25), viii + 41 + vii pp. 1941. 
Price, fifty cents. An excellent and handy bibliography, arranged by countries 
(pp. 1-32), and miscellaneous (pp. 33-41). Each item has a short description 
of the contents and main theme of the book; two handy indices: by author, 
and by title of the book. 

F. SANcHEz y EscriBANo 
Connecticut College, 
New London, Connecticut 


NEW SPANISH RECORDS 


The Portland School District, with the cooperation of the Pan American 
Union, has produced and we have recorded a “Practical Spanish” course. Their 
ideal was to produce the best that could be purchased and to make the pur- 
chase price so low that the course would be within the reach of anyone. 

This course (six ten-inch records, twelve lessons, and a Manual for Oral 
Lessons in Practical Spanish, sixty-seven pages) was recently appraised at the 
Ohio State University as the “best recorded set now available for use in teaching 
Spanish.” This appraisal, given by the “Evaluation of School Broadcasts,” will 
be published in Recordings for School Use: A Catalog of Appraisals (World 
Book Co.). The retail price has been established at $5.00. 

We would like to bring this message to the attention of all teachers of 
Spanish in the United States. 

Joun D, KeaTInG 
610 Studio Building, 
Portland, Oregon 
101 
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THE REVISTA DAS ACADEMIAS DE LETRAS 


A scholarly magazine that should be better known to those in the United 
States who are interested in Brazilian or Spanish American literature is the 
Revista das Academias de Letras, edited by Silvio Julio and published in Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. The Revista is published monthly and has critical articles 
dealing with (1) Brazilian literature, (2) Brazilian language and syntax, and 
(3) Spanish American literature, especially that of Venezuela and Colombia. 
Perhaps a list of a few of the typical articles that appeared last year will give 
an idea of what tHe Revista das Academias de Letras has to offer: 

Critical essays on Brazilian literature and authors: 

“Coelho Neto,” Maria Luiza Lobo, no. 30. 

“Fagundes Varela,” Edith Mendes da Gama e Abreu, no. 36. 
“Fagundes Varela,” Leéncio Corréa, no. 36. 

“Graga Aranha,” Raul de Azevedo, no. 29. 

“José de Alencar e 0 romance brasileiro,” Monte Arraes, no. 31. 
“O conceito do amor e da mulher no Pampa,” Silvio Julio, no. 34. 
“O parnasianismo no Rio Grande do Sul,” Ari Martins, no, 35. 
“Os contos de Alcides Maya,” Silvio Julio, no. 35. 

“Os contos de Simées Lopes Neto,” Silvio Julio, no. 36. 
“Pampa,” Silvio Julio, no. 34. 

“Velhos e novos habitantes do Pampa,” Silvio Julio, no. 34. 

The last six articles, except the one on Parnassianism, are interesting to 
those concerned with the pampa literature of Argentina, because of the simi- 
larity of treatment of the gaucho motif in the two languages. The article by 
Ari Martins on “parnasianismo” shows the influence of French poetry on 
Brazilian poetry, which is quite independent of the Spanish “modernista” 
movement, 

Critical essays on the Brazilian language and syntax: 

“A lingua portuguesa no Brasil,” Modesto de Abreu, no. 31. 

“O idioma portugués,” no, 32. 

“O portugués falado no Brasil,” Artur de Almeida Torres, no. 36. 
Critical essays on Spanish and Spanish American literature : 
“Generalidades a respeito de Cervantes,” Silvio Julio, no. 32. 
“Las Torres Desprevenidas,” no. 30. : 

“Luis Lépez de Mesa,” Silvio Julio, no. 37. 

In addition to articles of the above types, almost every issue has notices, 
with critical comment, of recent Brazilian and Spanish American books 
and magazines; this section is under the charge of Carlos Xavier, president of 
the “Federagio das Academias de Letras do Brasil” (abbreviated F. A. L. B.). 

The F. A. L. B., in the six years since its inception July 1, 1936, has published, 
in addition to the Revista das Academias de Letras, such works as: two volumes 
concerning Machado de Assis, one dealing with Rui Barbosa, four relative to 
writers of the Brazilian provinces, and two about Ecuador and Colombia. A 
year’s subscription to the Revista das Academias de Letras is available from 
the F. A. L. B. (Rua Mexico, 98, 6° andar, Rio de Janeiro, Brasil) for forty 
milréis, approximately two dollars. 

G. ALonzo STANFORD 


University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS . . . conducted ty 


E. H. HEsPELT and JOHN T. REID, Associate Editors 


The Editor of Hispania and his associates believe that our journal may 
perform a useful service to members of the Association by devoting a few 
pages in each issue to “Questions and Answers” on problems of interest to 
all of us. The Associate Editors in charge of the department, not being gifted 
with omniscience, cannot, of course, promise to provide an answer to any 
question in the fields of Hispanic languages and literatures and pedagogy, but 
they hope that the department may come to be a clearing-house of helpful 
information. They therefore invite the readers of H1sPANIA to send in answers 
as well as questions to appear on these pages. They reserve the right to edit 
or abridge communications in the interests of clarity or economy of space, 
but full credit will be given to those furnishing information used in the 
answers. The names of those submitting either questions or answers will 
appear in full unless it is otherwise requested. Questions which, in the opinion 
of the editors, are of too little general interest to warrant publication will be 
answered by letter, if an addressed and stamped return envelope is enclosed. 

E. H. HeEspert 
Joun T. Rem 


To THE Epirors or “QuESsTIONS AND ANSWERS” : 


Can you tell me where I can get information concerning a course in Spanish 
for children in the sixth and seventh grades? I should like to get in touch with 
someone teaching such a course. Can you give me the address of such a person? 

E. W. K. 


Write to Miss Marjorie Johnston, 4401 Avenue H, Austin, Texas. 
E. H. H. 


To THE Epirors: 


What is the Spanish equivalent of the English word “captor” when used in 
a military sense? I believe I have seen the cognate “captor” used in Spanish, 
but I cannot find it in the Spanish Academy Dictionary. 
E. D. 


The word “captor” does appear in modern Spanish, but it is still regarded 
as a neologism. The word “aprehensor” is used when referring to an officer 
of the law who apprehends a criminal or fugitive. When speaking of the 
military capture of soldiers by soldiers there is no single word for “captor”; 
some paraphrase such as “los soldados que los tomaron” or the like would be 
used. 


E. H. H. 


Can you answer this one? 
To THE Epirors: 
In the different manuals of Spanish American literature I have found four 
different years given as the year of birth of José Joaquin Olmedo, viz., Coester : 
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Literary History of Spanish America—1784; Estrella Gutiérrez y Suarez 
Calimano: Historia de la literatura americana y argentina—1780; Hespelt, 
Leonard, etc.: Outline History of Spanish American Literature—1790; San- 
chez: Historia de la literatura americana—1787. Can you tell me which is the 
correct one? And prove it? 

M.S. 
To THE Eprrors: 

Several women’s study-groups have asked me about translations of Spanish 
American literature which they can use for their programs. Do you know of 
any lists of such translations which I can recommend? 

E. S. T. 


“Latin American Novels in English Translation,” by Dorcas W. Reid, in 
The Inter-American Quarterly, July, 1941, pp. 55-71. See also a mimeographed 
bulletin issued by the Pan American Union in September, 1941, entitled “Latin 
American Literature,” compiled by Concha Romero James and Francisco 
Aguilera. For recent items, see the Pan American Union’s Panorama for Jan- 
uary, 1942, p. 24. 


J. T. R. 


To THE Epirors: 


Does present-day usage of the article with the names of certain Latin 
American countries (el Peru, etc.) conform to the traditional rules laid down 
in our grammars? 


F. R. 


Recent periodical literature from Spanish America indicates considerable 
variation from traditional usage. Estados Unidos, América espaiiola, Argentina 
—without the article—are not infrequent examples. A common tendency seems 
to be to omit the article with names that usually require it when such names 
occur in series or in parallel constructions; e.g., “la accién de Argentina, Brasil, 
Guatemala, Venezuela. . .” 


To THE Eprtors: 
Where can I obtain sets of small flags of all the American republics? 


Annin and Company, 99 Fulton St., New York City; John C. Detra and 
Company, Oaks, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania; Banks Upshaw and Com- 
pany, 707 Browder Street, Dallas, Texas. 


To THE Epitors: 
Where may I find information about Ciro Alegria, the author of the recent 
prize-winning novel, El mundo es ancho y ajeno? 
L. A. M. 


See the Pan American Union’s Panorama for January, 1942, pp. 1-5; good 
discussion of life and works; bibliography. 


J. T.R. 


NOTES AND NEWS... Conducted by the Eprror 


PAN AMERICAN DAY, APRIL 14, 1942 


To assist groups planning to observe Pan American Day, the Pan American 
Union offers the material listed below. Because of the limited supply material 
can be sent ONLY TO TEACHERS OR GROUP LEADERS, and ONLY ONE Copy of each 
item can be sent to the same address, Please order by number: 


1. Tue BULLETIN oF THE PAN AMERICAN Unton. The February, 1942, issue 
of the monthly Bulletin will be dedicated to Pan American Day and will 
contain a series of articles on recent economic, social and cultural ad- 
vances in the Americas. 

2. INTER-AMERICAN CooPERATION. How the spirit of mutual helpfulness has 
developed among the American Republics. 

3. Pan American Day. Its origin and significance, and suggestions for its 
observance. 

4. Ask Me Anotuer! A series of questions on the American Republics (re- 
vised edition). 

5. Economic Girts OF THE AMERICAS TO THE Wor ~pb. Brief and simple de- 
scriptions of products which had their origin or which achieved their 
greatest growth in the Americas. 

6. UNA VisITA A LA UNION PANAMERICANA. A unit of five lessons in con- 
versational Spanish for high-school and elementary college classes, 

7. Uma Visita A UntAo PANAMERICANA. A unit of five lessons in conversa- 
tional Portuguese for high-school and elementary college classes. 


Piays, PAGEANTS, AND RADIO PRESENTATION* 


8. A Pan AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP Party. A play, by Dorothy Kathryn Eg- 
bert, Library Assistant, Queens Borough Library, Jamaica, New York. 
Suitable for upper grades of elementary schools. 

9. CurIst OF THE ANpes. A play, by Eleanor Holston Brainard. Requires 
about fifteen minutes to present. Suitable for sixth-grade pupils. 

10. Fresta PANAMERICANA. Description of a carnival, representing a gay fiesta 
as it might take place in a Latin American country. Takes about one 
hour and a half to present. Suitable for senior high-school, college, and 
adult groups. 

11. Great Names 1n Latin American History. By Emilio L. Guerra, Ben- 
jamin Franklin High School, New York. Arranged and presented origi- 
nally as a radio sketch, but might also be offered as a high-school 
assembly program. Requires about fifteen minutes to present. 

12. A TrrsuTe To Pan America. By John Tansey and Daniel Montenegro. A 
radio program presented originally over Station “WRUF” of the Uni- 
versity of Florida. Adapted to colleges and high schools equipped to 


*The observance of Pan American Day offers opportunities for the writing and 
presentation of original material in the form of plays and pageants. The Pan American 
Union would appreciate receiving the scripts and performance details of original 
creations. 
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present radio programs. Takes the form of a visit to the other American 
Republics, with musical interpolations, Requires one hour to present. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


In addition to the foregoing, the following are also available at the prices 
indicated, to cover the cost of publication. Remittance should be made to the 
Pan American Union by check or money order: 


Pan AMERICA IN Poster Stamps. A series of twenty-four poster stamps in 
color of the American Republics, with an album in which they may be 
mounted and preserved, and which contains a map and interesting data on 
the Americas. Single set of twenty-four stamps and album, 15 cents; twenty 
or more sets ordered at the same time, and sent to the same address, 10 cents. 

FLacs AND CoATs-OF-ARMS OF THE AMERICAN Repustics. Reproductions in 
color of the flags and coats-of-arms of the twenty-one republics, with a 
booklet containing a brief description and historical sketch of each. 10 cents. 

Tue Amertcas—A Panoramic View. Major historical facts, principal geo- 

graphical features, forms of government, products and industries, transporta- 
tion facilities and educational systems of the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics. A 32-page illustrated booklet. 5 cents. 

EXCERPTS FROM THE NATIONAL ANTHEMS OF THE TWENTY-ONE AMERICAN RE- 
PuBLIcs. Piano arrangement, 25 cents; six-piece orchestration, including 
piano part, 50 cents. 

It is suggested that individuals or groups planning Pan American Day pro- 
grams consult their local public or school library for material prepared in 
previous years by the Pan American Union. It is also recommended that mate- 
rial requested this year be deposited in such libraries for possible use in future 

years. 
Address all communications to the PAN AMERICAN UNION, 
Washington, D.C. 


DISCUSSION CONTEST ON INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


The Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, with the coopera- 
tion of the National Association of Teachers of Speech and other public- 
speaking groups, is sponsoring a “National Extempore-Discussion Contest on 
Inter-American Affairs,” open to students of all colleges and universities in 
the United States. The reward for participants in the final phase of the contest 
will be a summer tour of other American republics. Delegates to regional 
| conferences and to the national conference in Washington will have their 
expenses paid. The program is already under way. Delegates from institutions 
to the district conferences are due to be selected not later than March 1, 1942 
and delegates of conferences prior to April 1. Regional conferences will be 
held on April 23 (El Dia de la Lengua), and the National Final on May 14. 
An information pamphlet has been issued, available from Alan Nichols, Contest 
Director, 444 Madison Avenue, New York City, to whom all inquiries should 
be addressed. 

Spanish departments should take advantage of the opportunity to cooperate 
with departments of history, public speaking, international relations, and eco- 
nomics, in this thoroughly worthwhile effort to promote and develop interest 
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in Inter-American relations. Successful national finalists who speak Spanish 
will naturally get correspondingly more out of the tour that is the culminating 
feature of the contest than those who know no Spanish, Let’s encourage our 
students to compete. 


H.G.D. 
LANGUAGES IN NATIONAL SERVICE 


Resolutions adopted unanimously at the meeting of the Modern Language 
Association of America, December 30, 1941, Indianapolis, Indiana: 


The Modern Language Association of America pledges itself, in this hour 
of crisis, unreservedly to national service, and places at the disposal of the 
Government whatever special training its members may possess. It authorizes 
the Executive Council to appoint such committees and representatives as may 
most effectively render this service. 

The members of the Modern Language Association of America believe that 
the understanding of the minds and cultures of other peoples is essential to 
an ordered world. In particular, they believe that such understanding, both of 
friendly nations and of those which at the moment are our enemies, is of prime 
importance for the successful prosecution of the war. They therefore urge an 
increasing effort in the United States to attain that understanding through the 
study of foreign languages and literatures. 


TELEGRAM: 
December 12, 1941 
Miss Eloise Davison, Assistant Director, 
Volunteer Participation Division, 
Office of Civilian Defense, 
Dupont Circle Building, Washington, D.C. 


The National Federation of Modern Language Teachers authorizes me to 
offer its services to the Office of Civilian Defense for mobilization of the for- 
eign language assets of the country. The Federation represents American high- 
school and college teachers of Spanish, Portuguese, French, German, Italian, 
and other languages in every state of the Union, available as volunteer teachers 
of Army and Navy personnel preparing to serve in this hemisphere or else- 
where abroad; also as volunteer interpreters, translators, radio listeners, etc. 

Henry Gratran DoyLe 
Reply: 
December 16, 1941 
Professor Henry Grattan Doyle, 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Proressor DoYLe: 


Thank you very much for your telegram offering the services of the Na- 
tional Federation of Modern Language Teachers for the Civilian Defense 
program. 

The specialized training of your members all over the country will be of 
immense importance. 

I suggest that the members of every state group enroll with their local 
defense councils, so that they will be available at any time in their own locality. 
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At this time of emergency the service of every individual is essential. 
The cooperation of your organization is deeply appreciated, 


Sincerely yours, Davison 


Assistant Director 


Resolutions authorized at the meeting held under the auspices of the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers at the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, December 31, 1941: 


We, as representative American teachers of foreign languages, pledge our 
loyalty to the Government of the United States of America and offer our 
services as individuals and as organizations in any way in which we can be 
useful in the prosecution of the war. 

We call attention to the importance of language skills in national defense 
and to the necessity for mobilizing the linguistic assets of the country for 
service both during the war emergency and during the period of reconstruction 

that must follow. As interpreters, intelligence officers, radio broadcasters and 

| listeners, translators, and in many other capacities, Americans who have mas- 
tered one or more foreign languages can be of tremendous service, offensively 
and defensively, in the war effort. After the triumph of the democratic nations, 
this specialized knowledge and skill can be of similar great usefulness in the 
restoration of peace and goodwill among peoples of wide divergence in speech, 
such as those engaged in the present war. 

We emphasize the importance of genuine mastery of foreign languages 

: for speaking, comprehension, reading, and writing. 
| We endorse the efforts already being made, under the auspices of the 
: American Council of Learned Societies, to develop and foster intensive 
b language-training courses in the unusual languages and urge the extension of 
; this program to other languages hitherto untaught, as well as to all the com- 
| monly taught languages. 
‘ We call attention also to the value of a general educational program of edu- 
cation in foreign languages, both during the war effort and thereafter, in the 
interests of a greater understanding among our own people of the other 
peoples of the world. Soldiers and sailors who may be called to service in 
foreign countries will find many uses for even a limited knowledge of the 
languages of these countries. The study of languages should be an essential 
part of the educational programs of our military training camps, both because 
of their practical importance and because of their educational and recreational 
values. 
We recommend that a unified and centralized program for the development 
of our language assets be set up on a nation-wide basis through cooperation 
between the armed forces and other government agencies on the one hand and 
representatives of the organized language teachers of the country on the other. 
4 We recommend that our national needs in this important area of defense 
) be analyzed on a national scale, and that the resulting information and recom- 
mendations be made available to organized linguistic groups and to educational 
institutions generally, so that preparations to meet these needs may be made 
without loss of time or waste of effort; and we pledge our full cooperation as 
language specialists in all efforts to meet these needs. 
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INTER-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP AND 
UNDERSTANDING SERIES 


Inter-American Friendship and Understanding is the title of a series of loan 
packets prepared by the Information Exchange of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Courses of study, units, bibliographies, descriptions of student activities, 
etc., have been collected with reference to each of the educational levels: ele- 
mentary, secondary, higher, and adult. In addition, general foundational and 
source materials have been assembled which are suggestive for program plan- 
ning and curriculum construction at any level. It is suggested that the borrower 
will obtain the most help by ordering one packet on the educational level in 
which he is most interested and by supplementing this with one or more of 
the general and instructional material packets. 

The loan packets consist of pamphlets, bulletins, mimeographed lesson plans, 
magazines, charts, etc., which have been contributed free by schools, publishers, 
and organizations and are circulated without cost to the borrower by the 
United States Office of Education in an effort to meet the needs of teachers 
and program chairmen for recent and pertinent materials on subjects related 
to national defense. Three packets may be borrowed at a time for a period of 
two weeks from the date of their receipt. The following packets are listed in 
this series: 

Packet IX-G-1. General. Foundational Materials. 

The problem, general considerations, the program of the Department of 
State, bibliographies, issues of magazines devoted to Latin American topics. 
Packet IX-H-1. Higher. College and University Latin American Programs. 

Representative bibliographies, curriculum developments, Inter-American 
Conferences, Inter-American exchange of students and professors, Latin 
American universities. 

Packet IX-S-1. Secondary. Latin American Studies in Secondary Schools. 

Units, courses of study, descriptions of Inter-American activities and all- 
school programs, Pan American student clubs. 

Packet IX-E-1. Elementary. Latin American Studies in Elementary Schools. 

Bibliography, descriptions of Inter-American school activities, units, short 
stories. 

Packet IX-A-1. Adult, What Organizations Are Doing to Promote Inter- 
American Friendship. 

Study guides, club programs, bulletins, illustrations of community library, 
museum, and theater activities. 

Packet IX-C-1. Instructional Materials. For Use in Developing Units and 
Courses and for Adult Study Programs. 

Source materials: bibliographies of maps and charts, flags and coats-of-arms, 
films, music, customs and costumes, principal cities and products, radio pro- 
grams, Pan American Day suggestions, Histo-graph, etc. 

Packet IX-C-2. Instructional Materials. For Use in Developing Units and 
Courses and for Adult Study Programs. 

Illustrative maps, charts, newspapers, travel literature, etc., concerning the 
Latin American republics. 

Packet IX-C-3. Instructional Materials for Spanish Classes. With Emphasis 
on Latin America. 
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Radio programs, conferences, magazines, bulletins, newspapers, and travel 
literature in Spanish featuring Latin American topics. 

Packets to be released later include: Packet IX-C-4, Puerto Rico: “Where 
the Americas Meet”; and Packet IX-C-5, Canada. For further information, 
address the Information Exchange, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


EXHIBITS OF LATIN AMERICAN TEACHING MATERIALS 


Traveling exhibits of Latin American teaching materials are available for 
loan from the Library Service Division of the U. S. Office of Education. The 
exhibits, planned to further a better understanding of the Americas, have been 
prepared by the Office of Education in cooperation with the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs and the U. S. Department of State. Approximately 
one hundred and fifty exhibits are being prepared for use in elementary, junior, 
and senior high schools. These vary in size and subject-emphasis. However, 
most of them are of a general nature, though special exhibits have been as- 

| sembled to fill requests for additional information in regard to such subjects 

) as science and art. 

The following is typical of the contents of an exhibit prepared to show a 
general cross-section of the life and culture in the Latin American republics 
to schools having both elementary and secondary pupils: twenty-five readable 
books, including history, biography, geography, economics, poetry, folklore, 
science, art, archaeology, fiction, and picture books ; twenty-five enlarged photo- 
graphs of children and adults, homes, schools, churches, statues, scenery, birds, 
animals, industries, etc.; ten pamphlets on such subjects as Indians, art, geog- 
raphy, current social problems; six pieces of handicraft consisting of textiles, 

wood carving, baskets, decorated gourds, and similar objects; flags, maps, 

postage stamps, and a decorative panel which forms a backdrop for the exhibit. 

Each article will be labeled with an explanatory legend. There will be also 

a detailed description of the exhibit as a whole. The exhibit is planned for 

display on a 3’ x 6’ table, plus wall-space for posters, maps, etc. Exhibits will 

be sent upon request to superintendents, principals, supervisors, or other author- 
ized individuals. 
Please write to the Library Service Division of the U. S. Office of Education, 

j Washington, D.C., for further details. 


RANDOM NOTES 


The Journal of the National Education Association for January, 1942 con- 
tains an interesting article by Mrs. Dolores Andujar de Umbach of the Calvin 
Coolidge High School, Washington, D.C., on “Correlating Spanish with Other 
High-School Subjects.” Suggested correlations are between Spanish and art, 
biology, English, geography, history, mathematics, music, physical education, 
and shorthand, respectively. 

Education (370 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass.) for December, 1941 is a 
“Pan American Economics Number.” It contains articles by Cordell Hull, Leo 
S. Rowe, Oswaldo Aranha, and other leaders in Inter-American affairs, articles 
by North American and Spanish American economists, an article by Florence 
Kerr, Assistant Commissioner of the W.P.A., on “Spanish for U. S. Airmen,” 
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and an article on the interchange of student correspondence by Irving R. 
Friedman. An uncritical laudatory review of John Gunther’s Inside Latin 
America, and the fact that the article by Mrs. Kerr on the W.P.A. Air Corps 
Spanish Course fails to mention those who have done the actual work of pre- 
paring the materials for this course, are weak features of the issue.* 


EDUCATION DIGEST IN PORTUGUESE 


A Brazilian edition of the Education Digest is now being published in the 
Portuguese language, according to an announcement by Lawrence W. Prakken, 
editor. This is believed to be the first time that a periodical publication in the 
field of education has been issued regularly in a foreign-language edition for 
distribution in any of the other American republics. The Education Digest, 
published at Ann Arbor, Michigan, was founded in 1935 and carries condensa- 
tions of noteworthy articles on education from leading publications. 

The Brazilian Edition of the Education Digest will be sponsored by the 
Associagio Brasileira de Educagio, of which Mr. Thomaz Newlands Neto 
is the secretary. He will also edit the periodical. The tasks of translation and 
publishing will be carried out in Brazil by the Associagio Brasileira de 
Educagio. 

The publication of the Brazilian edition of the Education Digest is felt to 
be particularly strong evidence of the interest of Brazilians in education in 
this country, since the original suggestion for the publication came from 
Brazilian educational leaders and because the magazine is not subsidized by 
any agencies in this country. 


GOD BLESS THE WOMEN! 


The record of the Inter-American activities of women’s organizations, from 
local women’s clubs to national organizations like the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and the American Association of University Women, gives 
men’s groups and organizations “something to shoot at.” Those who are inter- 
ested in the development of Inter-American cultural relations can never be 
sufficiently grateful for the vision, foresight, and enthusiasm with which 
women’s groups have supported the “Good Neighbor Policy.” Classes in Spanish 
and Portuguese, discussion-groups on Inter-American relations, lectures and 
movies on the various Latin American countries, are some of the activities in 
which women’s groups have demonstrated their capacity for leadership and 
achievement. 

The women’s magazines have likewise done their share through articles, 
editorials—yes, even through fashion-notes and illustrations—to foster the 
spirit of Inter-American cooperation. The latest example of this is the Febru- 
ary, 1942, issue of the Ladies Home Journal, which contains an interesting 


*A full-page article by George H. Copeland in the New York Times Magazine 
for February 1, 1942, entitled “Se habla espafiol,” describes the textbook Conversa- 
tional Spanish for the Army Air Forces of the United States in considerable detail, 
reproduces seven of the clever illustrations, and—unlike the article in Education— 


mentions by name the authors of the text, Messrs. Solomon Lipp and Henry V. 
Besso. [Ep.] 
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article by Dorothy Thompson entitled “On Making Friends of Neighbors” 
and several pages of colored illustrations of attractive “Good-Neighbor” 
fashions. Even the cover has an Inter-American motif; it portrays the charm- 
ing daughter of a North American father and a Venezuelan mother, with a 
background of flags of the American Republics. Most interesting of all, per- 
haps, is the development and introduction by the Ladies’ Home Journal of “The 
Emblem of the Americas,” a colorful lapel pin which will be sold in retail 
stores throughout the Americas. The proceeds will go into a scholarship fund, 
administered by the International Institute of Education, for exchange stu- 
dents from the other Americas. 


H. G. D. 


THE PAN AMERICAN EXHIBIT OF THE UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Pan American exhibit material of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
prepared early in 1941, was shown during 1941 in four middlewestern States 
to an attendance estimated at more than 200,000. Success of the exhibit pro- 
gram has shown convincingly that the bond between the agricultural people 
of the Americas can be strengthened by greater acquaintance with each other’s 
life and problems. 

) This plan for giving the Good Neighbor Policy more concrete meaning in 
United States rural areas originated in Greenfield, lowa, a county-seat com- 
munity of 1,800 people in the Corn Belt. Interested in learning more about 
Latin America, town and country residents of the Greenfield area planned a 
civic observance for last April 14, the date officially designated as Pan Ameri- 
can Day. Through local representatives of the Department of Agriculture, they 
asked Department cooperation in staging the event. 

The Department, already engaged in agricultural cooperation with Latin 
America, welcomed an opportunity to help familiarize residents of agricultural 
areas of this country with the farm people and problems of the other Americas. 
Department artists designed and prepared more than fifty window exhibits. 
| In general, these were planned to exhibit Latin American raw materials in con- 
| junction with finished products furnished by local stores. 

Greenfield’s Pan American Day drew one of the largest and most enthu- 
siastic crowds in the history of the community. Streets and stores were color- 
fully decorated, and hundreds of participants wore gay Latin costumes. There 
was a mile-long parade of decorated floats. The chief speaker, Dr. Luis Quin- 
tanilla, Minister-Counsellor of the Mexican Embassy in Washington, was 
heard over a national radio network. A theater showed special motion-pictures 
on Latin America, and the local newspaper published a special edition featuring 
information about other countries in the Western Hemisphere. Schools and 
civic clubs encouraged the study of Latin America. Through the cooperation of 
| the Brazilian government, thousands of Iowans had their first taste of mate, 
South America’s tea. Climaxing the day, there was dancing to Latin American 
music. 

So successful was the event that the Department of Agriculture exhibit 
material was considerably expanded and made available to other communities 
interested in arranging similar Pan American celebrations. These events were 
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designated as Pan American Fiestas and followed in general the pattern es- 
tablished at Greenfield. They were held during last summer and fall at Ham- 
burg, Derby, and Shenandoah, Iowa; Harrisonville and Bowling Green, Mis- 
souri; Wahoo, Nebraska; and Lamar, Colorado. In addition, the exhibit was 
shown in December at the Midwest Industrial and Defense Exposition in 
Kansas City, Missouri. Fiestas are now being scheduled for 1942. 

To depict the inter-relationship that exists among all the Americas, the 
exhibits feature Latin American agricultural products which the United States 
imports, such as rubber, coffee, cocoa, bananas, coconuts, Brazil nuts, chicle, 
spices, and tropical fibers, woods, and waxes. To round out the picture of 
American resources, there are also exhibits on such industrial raw materials 
as manganese, nitrates, iodine, tungsten, tin, industrial diamonds and mercury. 
Inter-American trade generally is the subject of another exhibit. Accompanying 
these are displays on general subjects—the Pan American Union, the Pan 
American Highway, Latin American history, currency, cities, graphic arts, and 
handicrafts. 

The exhibit was made possible by the cooperation of the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, with assistance by the Department of State and the Pan 
American Union and suggestions by the diplomatic missions in Washington 
of the Latin American Republics. 

The Department of Agriculture agencies participating in this phase of the 
Department exhibit program are the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations 
and the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 


INTER-AMERICAN COOPERATION IN AGRICULTURE 


More than half the people of the Western Hemisphere depend on agriculture 
for a living. What benefits agriculture, therefore, can contribute greatly to the 
economic welfare and political solidarity of the Americas. That is why a 
program for Inter-American cooperation in agriculture has been launched 
under the Good Neighbor Policy. This has been expanded as war developments 
have increased the Western Hemisphere’s reliance on its own resources. The 
cooperative program has the following main phases: 

1. Development of plantation rubber production in the Western Hemisphere. 
Rubber is first in import value of the several tropical agricultural products the 
United States normally imports from Far Eastern areas now jeopardized by 
Japanese attack. Under a cooperative project of the United States and twelve 
Latin American countries, 15,000,000 rubber seedlings have been planted in 
tropical America in the last two years and excellent progress has been made 
in the development of adapted rubber strains. 

2. Expansion of other Latin American crops for export and for home con- 
sumption. To further this goal, agricultural surveys have been made of eight 
Latin American countries at the request of their governments. Among the 
crops being given extensive attention for export are quinine, fibers, vegetable 
oils, perfume oils, drugs, and spices. 

3. Joint management of Western Hemisphere surpluses through commodity 
agreements. This is exemplified by the Inter-American Coffee Agreement, 
under which the United States market is apportioned to the coffee-producing 
countries of Latin America. Other surpluses, for which this plan is under 
consideration, are cotton, wheat, corn, meat products, and sugar. 
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4. Protection of existing agricultural industries through cooperative research 
and exchange of information. An outstanding project of this sort is the pro- 
posed Inter-American Tropical Institute, to be established as soon as a site can 
be selected from among those offered by several Latin American countries. 
This is conceived as a combined university and research center, interested in 
agriculture and in related economic fields. 


PAN AMERICAN UNION INTER-AMERICAN STUDENT 
FORUM COMPETITION 


SUBJECT: “What Inter-American Cooperation Means to My Country.” 

LENGTH: Not more than 700 words. 

ELIGIBLE: All students of high-school grade in the United States. 

CLOSING DATE: Not later than April 14, 1942. 

GRAND AWARD: A four-year University Scholarship, valued at $6,000.00, 
providing tuition, travel and all reasonable expenses at any college or uni- 
versity in the Western Hemisphere. At least two years must be spent at a 
Latin American university or college. 

STATE AWARDS: First: Fifty dollars and Certificate of Award. Second: 
Twenty-five dollars and Certificate of Award. Third: Silver Medal. 


PREPARATION 


Use one side of the paper only. Papers may be typewritten or written with pen 
and ink. Each manuscript must bear the name, school, and home address of the 
writer in the upper left-hand corner of the first page. The name of the school 
principal also should be given. 


SUBMISSION OF MANUSCRIPTS 
| Each contestant should present his or her paper to the school principal or 
; designated teacher on or before Pan American Day, April 14, 1942, with the 
| request that it be entered in the Inter-American Student Forum competition. 


a KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 


After the war, and now, what does Inter-American cooperation mean to my 
country, to the United States, to Mexico, to Central America, to any South 
American nation? 

Vital to every American, these questions are even more pertinent to the youth 
of the New World. Without an understanding of the needs, the aims, the 
aspirations of our neighbors, no intelligent answer can be given. 

Free public discussions—forums—are evidences of democracy. Forums in 

4 ancient democracies were limited in size and number, In the Western Hemi- 
Fr sphere the only limitations are those of the press, the radio, and man’s enter- 
prise. 

To encourage discussion and understanding, high-school forums, public dis- 
) cussion groups, are suggested. From these discussions and study should come 
i _ convictions and the written word. Papers prepared on the subject “What Inter- 
American Cooperation Means to My Country” are visible evidences of convic- 


tions and participation, and the basis on which certain substantial awards are 
to be made. 7 
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High-school students in all of the twenty-one republics members of the Pan 
American Union are invited to begin at once a study of the significance of 
Inter-American cooperation. Differences in language, in a hemisphere where 
English, Spanish, Portuguese, and French are native, make it impracticable 
to offer joint awards. Papers prepared in Spanish, Portuguese, and French 
will be entered in competition with each other. Papers in English will be 
entered in competition with each other. In each instance a total of $10,000 
in awards is offered. 


JUDGING 


A committee of local educators in each high school will be appointed by the 
superintendent or principal to select the two best papers. 

The two best papers from each high school will be forwarded to the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction (the Commissioner of Education) not 
later than May 1, 1942. The State Committee will forward to the Pan American 
Union the three best manuscripts from the State or Territory on or before 
May 21, 1942. 

The Grand Prize winner for the United States will be selected by a Board of 
Judges consisting of distinguished citizens from the other American Republics. 
These judges will be named by the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union, of which the Honorable Cordell Hull is Chairman. Only the one best 
paper from each state and territory will be considered by the judges. 

The Grand Prize winner for Latin America will be selected by a Board of 
Judges consisting of distinguished citizens of the United States. 


SUGGESTIONS TO STUDENTS 


1. Let no student fail to compete because of lack of group discussions, If 
practical, however, these discussion forums will draw many more into partici- 
pation. 

2. Forums or study groups may be arranged under the guidance of the 
principal or teacher, the student council, the history, government, Spanish, or 
other classes. 

3. Invite competent speakers to appear as part of your forum programs to 
discuss the question of Inter-American cooperation. 

4. Watch your daily papers and listen to the radio for current discussion on 
the subject in which other groups are participating. 

5. Consult the Discussion Guide, a leaflet of background material for stu- 
dents writing papers as part of the Inter-American Forum. A copy is reserved 
for each high school requesting it. 

6. Exchange news stories, radio scripts, and records of meetings with other 
high schools in the United States. 

7. Exchange data and correspondence with Latin American high schools. 
Write in Spanish. For this purpose the Forum will furnish names and addresses 
of a dozen or more schools in Latin American countries if requested to do so. 

8. Observe Pan American Day, April 14, 1942. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS 


School officials are earnestly requested to further the Forum in the following 
manner : 
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1. Display posters prominently and announce the Forum to all eligible 
students. 


2. Encourage discussion and the preparation of papers. 

3. Request copies of the Discussion Guide. 

4. Provide teachers or competent persons to review the papers submitted. 

Regulations for judging and disposition of papers are outlined above. Papers 
should be graded on the basis of knowledge of the subject and composition. 
Appearance should also receive consideration. 


INFORMATION 


All correspondence should be addressed to the Pan American Union, Inter- 
American Forum, Washington, D.C. 


CHAPTER NEWS* Conducted by MARY ELEANOR PETERS 


CHICAGO: Eighty-seven people attended the Fall meeting, at which Mr. 
Gregorio Martinez introduced Miss Elizabeth W. Robertson, Director of Art 
in the Chicago Public Schools, who stressed the value of exchanges of art 
work done by school-children in Latin America and Chicago and the success 
of radio work in the department. The committee on cultural understanding 
between the Americas reported through its chairman, Miss Catherine A. Ryan. 


DENVER: At the annual luncheon for the Spanish Section of the Colorado 

Educational Association, Miss Betty Folwell, who has spent considerable time 

in Brazil, spoke in Portuguese to the guests, followed by addresses in Spanish 

by Dr. Ester Neira de Calvo and Dr. Samuel Guy Inman. A fine collection of 

realia displayed and discussed by Miss Ruby Bunnell, recently returned from 

Mexico, was the feature of the November meeting. The scholarship student, 
| Mr. Don Weber, made good use of his time and energy during his stay in 
Mexico, as described in an enthusiastic report. 


FLORIDA: Meeting with the Florida chapters of the A. A. T. F. and the 

Classical Association, the chapter had the pleasure of hearing from Count 

Jéhan de Noue, of Rollins College, a vivid account of his experiences as a 

French officer during the Dunquerque episode, while Professor Harry S. 

Winters of Stetson told some interesting happenings of the early Spanish 

days in Florida. A report by Mr. Maxwell Kilvert of Winter Park, secretary 
we of the Florida chapter of the Spanish Institute, showed that “big business” 
sees a very definite need of a knowledge of Spanish among their employees. 
The committee on the Conversational Training of Students in the Elementary 
: Schools gave a most encouraging report on their progress in establishing con- 
te versational instruction effectively. The chapter is actively engaged, under the 
leadership of Mr. A. T. Glisson, of St. Petersburg Junior College, in the 
: project of introducing Spanish into Florida’s elementary schools. 


* All chapter reports should be sent to Miss Peters at 145 Fifteenth Avenue, San 
Mateo, California. Only in this way can they be sure of inclusion in this department. 
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ILLINOIS: A dinner meeting in December at the University of Illinois was 
entertained by Mexican and Cuban music as played by Mr. Kendrick on his 
guitar, after which the members joined in singing Spanish and Mexican songs. 
The guest speaker, Professor Gino Ratti, Dean of the Liberal Arts College, 
Butler University, Indianapolis, spoke on “Why Study Spanish?” The program 
of the meeting preceding the dinner was concerned with discussions of the 
position and importance of Spanish in the public schools; the work of the 
teacher in building up a sense of hemispheric solidarity; “The Language 
Lounge”; and methods and instruments in high-school teaching of Spanish. 


MISSOURI: At the December meeting there was a round-table discussion on 
“The Role of the Teacher of Spanish in the Program of National Defense,” 
led by Dr. Jacob Ornstein of Washington University and Dr. Joseph Privitera 
of St. Louis University. As a result of this presentation committees were ap- 
pointed to encourage the introduction of teaching of Spanish in the elementary 
schools of Missouri, and to investigate the possibility of introducing the teach- 
ing of Portuguese into the universities and secondary schools. 


NEW ENGLAND: A luncheon meeting on November 8 at the Graduate 
House of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology was addressed by Miss 


Helen Peirce of Smith College, who spoke of her experiences in South America 
during the past year. 


NEW YORK: The year’s report of this chapter includes the awarding of the 
annual prizes and honors to schools and students; the Annual Spring Fiesta; 
and the awarding of the Archer M. Huntington Medal to Miss Evelyn V. 
Ferris of Columbia University. Professor de Onis made the presentation, the 
first time the award has been made to a winner in the College Hispanic Literary 
Contest. The annual scroll award was presented to Hon. Sumner Welles, 
Assistant Secretary of State, for his outstanding work in the field of Pan 
Americanism, Special speakers were Don Alfonso Vidal y Planas, whose 
topic, “Las nupcias de la Giralda con un rascacielos,” symbolized the spiritual 
and cultural kinship of Spain and the United States; and Professor Leopold 
Arnaud, of Columbia University, who gave an illustrated lecture on “Las 
formas hispdnicas de la arquitectura de América.” It is significant that this 
address should be given in Spanish by the Dean of the School of Architecture 
of Columbia University. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA: At a luncheon meeting on October 4, held at 
Stephens Union on the Berkeley campus of the University of California, Dr. 
Arturo Torres-Rioseco spoke on his recent visit to Chile, stressing with quiet 
humor the modernization of the cities which he had known so intimately in his 
University days, and giving an insight into the background of current political 
conditions. The members enjoyed meeting Sefiora Magdalena Petit, recently 
from Chile, and author of several successful novels, the most recent being Los 
Pincheira. After the luncheon and the talk by Dr. Torres-Rioseco, adjourn- 
ment was had to Wheeler Hall for the showing of the new films of Mexico 
recently produced by Travel Service, Inc., of Berkeley. 


NORTHERN OHIO: At the October meeting the speaker was Mrs. Brown- 
ing, formerly of the Instituto Inglés de Santiago, Chile, who developed in a 
most interesting manner the differences in South American customs, and dis- 
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played realia from Paraguay and Argentina. A group of Chilean folk songs 
enhanced her word-pictures of these Latin American neighbors. Guests were 
Dr. DeLand and Dr. Amner, of Denison University, both of whom briefly 
addressed the chapter. 


NORTHWEST: The October meeting was coincident with the Spanish Sec- 
tion program of the annual meeting of the Washington Education Association. 
After a well-attended luncheon, the chairman of the program, Dr. Howard 
Lee Nostrand, Executive Officer of the Romance Language Department of the 
University of Washington, presented the guest speaker, Sefior Emilio Amero 
of Mexico, newly-appointed Walker-Ames Associate Professor of Design at 
the University. Speaking in Spanish, Sefior Amero traced the development of 
art in Mexico from pre-Spanish days to the present, emphasizing the art of 
lithography now so prominent in the art-world, and pointing out the mission 
and the opportunity of the teacher of Spanish to aid in the interpretation of the 
cultural arts of our Spanish-speaking neighbors. Following Sefior Amero, 
Miss Edna Babcock displayed her fine examples of Guatemalan textiles to 
illustrate her account of her experiences in that vivid country. The very 
competent membership committee reported a one hundred per cent increase in 
membership in our national and local Associations. 


OREGON: The motif of the September meeting was the observance of Mex- 
ico’s Independence Day, at which time the chapter was addressed by Sefior 
Victor Tafel, Vice-Consul of Mexico, who spoke of his recent visit to the 
Republic. The history of the country’s struggle for independence and its sig- 
nificance were outlined by Sefiora Victoria Villagé6mez de Macaulay. 


SAN JOAQUIN: At a meeting on November 1, the members were entertained 
by the dancing of two of their number, Miss Rosemary Vineys and Miss Anna- 
bel Hall, who presented Espafia Cani and La Pilarica. The speaker of the 
occasion was Rafael Chavez, a high-school boy from El Salvador, who spoke 
on the contrasts between the Salvadorean educational system and ours. His 
impressions gave a lively idea of what it means to “see yourselves as others 
see you,” many things which we take so complacently for granted being sources, 
to him, of bewilderment and amazement, especially the chewing-gum habit, 
and the North American student’s lack of awe of his teachers. This chapter, 
composed of teachers from towns in the neighborhood of Fresno, makes much 
of its occasional meetings, gathering after luncheon for a comparison of notes, 
travel experiences, and interests, and meeting again in the evening to practice 
Spanish dancing. It is enthusiastically described by one of its members as 
“a non-boring group.” 


VIRGINIA: Meeting with the chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of French, in October, after separate business meetings, the chapter 
attended a luncheon at Westhampton College. Highlights of the afternoon 
program were addresses by M. Pierre de Lanux (“La défense et affirmation 
de la personne humaine dans la littérature frangaise”), and by Dr. Julio 
Sudrez-Galban of the University of Virginia (“El lote de un maestro de 
escuela cubano”). Among the interesting points brought out by Dr. Galban 
was the fact that among other things against which the Cuban teacher has 
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had to struggle is the error of organizing the system of education according 
to the American (United States) plan. Others were salaries, politics, separa- 
tion of church and state, the problem of the rural school and the military 
schools of Bautista. The three fathers of Cuban education, according to him, 
were General Wood, Elihu Root, and Estrada Palma. Dr. Gerald Akers, 
president of the chapter, reported a great increase in the number of students, 
both in colleges and high schools, electing Spanish. 


UPPER NEW YORK: As a background to the meeting in October, at Troy, 
the chapter had the Inter-American Week program sponsored by the City of 
Troy and attended by many notable figures, among them Mrs, Eleanor Roose- 
velt. The group visited the various displays of this exposition and then at- 
tended a banquet at the Casa Espafiola of Russell Sage College. Following 
the banquet Dr. Delos Canfield of the University of Rochester delivered an 
address on “Pronunciation Difficulties Arising from Speech-Habits of North 
Americans Studying Spanish,” footnoting his talk with electrical recordings 
of several students, made in the speech laboratory of the University. Hosts 
of the occasion were Mr. and Mrs. Herberto Lacayo, whose warm and cordial 
reception was greatly appreciated. 


KANSAS: The Kansas Modern Language Association has suffered a loss 
in the death last August in Mexico of Dr. Eliza Pérez of Baker University, 
Baldwin, Kansas. Her death came as a shock even to closest associates for 
her most outstanding trait was “el sentirse vivir intensamente”—a vivacity 
and energy which astonished those who knew the difficulties of her life. 

Eliza Pérez will be missed by the many who knew her both when she was 
studying for her Master’s degree at the University of Kansas and by her 
students for whom Spain came alive in her person. She will also be missed 
at the University of Wisconsin, where she took her doctorate and where she 
was always welcomed back as scholar and friend. 


REVIEWS ... Conducted by 
MICHAEL S. DONLAN, Associate Editor, 
and the Eprror 


WittiaMs, Epwin B., An Introductory Portuguese Grammar. New York: F. S. 
Crofts and Company, 1942. Cloth. viii, 168 pp. Price, $1.90. 


Here at last is an elementary Portuguese grammar so organized that any 
beginning student of the language may handle it. The author has stripped 
away as much encumbering verbiage, as many non-essentials and orthographic 
symbols, as possible, leaving a simplified but full treatment of the elementary 
principles of Portuguese—full, that is, with one reservation indicated by the 
author in his Preface (p. iii) : “The book had to be written without benefit of 
frequency lists and an established body of syntactical doctrine.” It is quite 
possible that future vocabulary counts may necessitate changes in the vocabu- 
lary herein contained; but the reviewer doubts that further syntax studies will 
make necessary any considerable alteration in the rules laid down by Dean 
Williams. 
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The modern spelling is used, of course, with an exception or so (mainly 
Ge for di, in which the author is quite justified), and for the benefit of the 
student—not to mention many teachers—an ingenious but simple system of 
diacritical marks has been devised for the double duty of indicating syllable 
stress and vowel quality, even in words bearing no written accent. Influences 
of Spanish usage have been avoided, but since many teachers of Portuguese 
are drafted from the ranks of teachers of Spanish, the author has pointed out 
similarities and differences between the two languages—a valuable aid to many 
of us. 

Following the discussion of pronunciation come twenty-five lessons, increas- 
ing in length after Lesson III, where regular present tenses appear. Lacking 
scientific basis for judgment, it is impossible without experiment with the text 
in class to determine whether or not the material is presented in the best order. 
However, bearing in mind the peculiar difficulties of Portuguese and the learn- 
ing of the author, the arrangement of material seems entirely logical and co- 
ordinated. To select a few details at random: the imperfect indicative appears 
in Lesson XIV, the preterit in IX; the personal infinitive is discussed in X XIII, 
after the treatment of the subjunctive has been studied; perfect tenses are 
left for the last lesson. Wherever usage or vocabulary differs in Brazil from 
that of Portugal, such difference is adequately covered in the text; there are 
even cross-references in the vocabulary. 

Despite attempts in the past to regularize Portuguese orthography, there are 
still details on which recognized authors disagree. Such details include morpho- 
logical items. In the face of these disagreements and inconsistencies it would 
seem impossible to perfect a statement of rules for foreign students of the 
language. On this score a minor suggestion or so may be offered. In the rule 
for forming the plural of nouns (p. 21, section 56, 1), perhaps one might 
separate nouns ending in -s from those in r and z in this way: “Nouns stressed 
on the final syllable in -s form their plurals by adding -es. Nouns ending in 
unstressed -es or -is remain unchanged in the plural.” Examples of the latter 
rule: cais, oasis, ourives, all of which conform. Exception: simples (drug), 
simplices. A similar change might be made concerning adjectives with similar 
endings (p. 25, section 60, 3). Some modern writers have a plural for the 
adjective simples (simplices), probably by analogy with the noun, although 
simples (adj.) remains unchanged as a rule. Such an alteration in the rule 
would probably impress the student as a more definite guide. ' 

With respect to the position of personal pronoun objects in relation to the 
infinitive (p. 55, section 92, 3): “They [pronoun objects] sometimes precede 
and sometimes follow the infinitive.” Much as we should like a more definite 
statement on this point, the present body of syntax studies hardly permits 
further clarification. The reviewer has in progress a study of object-pronoun 
position, but at the moment cannot offer definitive suggestions. Provisionally 
one may say only that the major criterion is apparently clarity of meaning; one 
must avoid so placing the pronoun in such cases that the reader’s eye is misled 
and his understanding confused. Thus, Vim para o ver could as easily be Vim 
para ve-lo and probably remain as accurate a construction as the former word- 
order. 

The two preceding paragraphs are intended as constructive criticism ; whether 
the suggestions stand the test must be determined by further syntactical work. 
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One more very minor detail: the omission of the sound of z after a consonant 
(e.g., catorge), in section 46. 

Dean Williams takes occasion to stress the need of vocabulary, idiom, and 
syntax frequency counts. Until such work is done there can be little criticism 
of the present grammar—if then. Its author is to be congratulated on the 
clarity of his simplification of the vexatious problem of Portuguese phonetics, 
the most difficult among the Romance language systems ; and on his presentation 
of ser and estar, noting the divergence in their usage from their Spanish cog- 
nates. 

This Portuguese grammar cannot fail to be recognized as the most satis- 
factory that has yet appeared in its field. Teachers of first-year Portuguese 
owe Dean Williams a vote of thanks for providing this means of making their 
task lighter than it has ever been before. 

Linton L, BARRETT 
University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Inter-American Friendship Through the Schools. (Pamphlet.) Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1941. (U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1941, 
no. 10.) Paper. Illustrated. v, 61 pp. Price, 15 cents. (Address orders to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C.) 


An example of the wide-awake attitude regarding Hispanic America that 
prevails in the U. S. Office of Education, under the leadership of the Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. John W. Studebaker, the Assistant Commissioner, 
Miss Bess Goodykoontz, and the Chief of the Division of Inter-American 
Educational Relations, Dr. John C. Patterson, is this pamphlet by Professor 
Verna A. Carley. It is so great an improvement over all previous efforts by 
American educational agencies to deal with this important field that there is 
no ground for comparison. 

Instead of ignoring the language problem, or giving a gratuitous “dig” to the 
devoted teachers of Spanish who have been carrying on for many years in the 
face of the open or thinly-veiled hostility of educational administrators and 
Professors of Education, the first third of the pamphlet has to do with “Study- 
ing the Languages of the Americas.” On the assumption that “it is through 
the medium of language, oral or written, that common understanding can be 
developed, misunderstanding eliminated, and friendship fostered,” Chapter I 
deals with the present situation with respect to the study of Spanish and 
Portuguese in our schools, and with prospective changes. If the picture is 
somewhat discouraging, in spite of all the “big talk” current in educational 
circles, we must remember that the efforts of enlightened educationists have 
probably only begun to make themselves felt. Another year will doubtless 
produce a different picture, though with respect to Portuguese the prospects 
are still apparently pretty dark. 

Chapter II is entitled “Studying the Culture of Our Southern Neighbors 
Through English”; Chapter III, “Types of Student Activities Employed in 
Developing Inter-American Friendship”; Chapter IV, “Teacher-Education 
for Inter-American Friendship” ; Chapter V, “Community Education for Inter- 
American Friendship”; and Chapter VI, “Inter-American Friendship Can Be 
Developed Only as a People’s Movement.” Chapter III is especially interesting 
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because of its useful information on the place of student assemblies, Pan 
American Day programs, club activities, student correspondence, moving pic- 
tures, radio, recordings, exhibits, excursions, and the like, in an Inter-American 
program. The pamphlet is attractively printed and illustrated. It should be in 
the hands of every teacher of Spanish. HGD 


Mort, Arturo, Treinta aiios de teatro hispanoamericano, Prélogo de José 
Elizondo. México: Editorial Moderna, 1941. 243 pages. 


This volume is a great disappointment to one who is looking for data on 
the theater in Spanish America, but it is pleasant reading if one enjoys the 
more or less humorous reminiscences of a professional critic who had intimate 
acquaintance with Spanish theaters in this century. The author calls the book 
a breviario de un cronista rapido, conciso, leal; if he had added de teatro 
espafiol the description would have been accurate. The twenty-eight short chap- 
ters give pithy comment on every type of theatrical performance in Spain, 
with appreciative evaluation of authors and actors, 

Eugenio Sellés, Leopoldo Cano, Tamayo y Baus, Echegaray, and Joaquin 
Dicenta are bowed off the scene as the last of the Romanticists. Then a mod- 
erately long chapter is devoted to Benavente and Galdés. From here on there 
is a rapid procession, headed by the Quinteros, of all the figures connected 
with the theater. Some receive only a word of mention, others a couple of 
lines, but all are given a friendly pat on the shoulder as they pass. Albéniz, 
Granados, Falla, Pedrell, Morera, Pahisa—Spain loved their music. Pastora 
Imperio, Antonia Mercé, and the incomparable “Argentinita” dance across the 
stage: “Honran a Espafia y la representan con honra.” 

The longest chapter in the book, of fifty pages, is devoted to the many 
talented and gracious actors whom Mori holds in loving remembrance. Their 
especial merits and the plays in which they won laurels are recalled. Camila 
Quiroga, “la cémica mds completa que ha pasado delante de nosotros,” heads 
the list of eleven Spanish American actors who were warmly received by 
Spanish audiences. After mention of other foreign artists who have played in 
Spain, the chapter ends with comments on Spanish actors whom Mori has 
seen perform in Mexico. 

Los teatros espaioles, the second long chapter (thirty-six pages), describes 
the personality of twenty-two theaters in Madrid and several in Barcelona, 
Valencia, Seville, Toledo, Burgos, Oviedo, Gijén, and San Sebastian, with indi- 
vidual appreciation of many actors and plays that appeared in them. Even the 
critics of drama are not forgotten: twenty-five of them, personal acquaintances 
and friends of Mori, are commented on in a kindly and witty vein. Not the least 
interesting chapter is one of three pages entitled Emociones de noche de estreno, 
with its pictures of the dignified or ludicrous behavior of the authors who 
witnessed first-night performances of their works. Having apparently for- 
gotten the title of his book, Mori concludes it with an epilogue, El estado 
actual del teatro espafiol, which leaves us still wondering in what sense he uses 

; the adjective hispanoamericano. 

An index would have greatly increased the value of this book. 

Nina LEE WEISINGER 


The University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas 
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Appleton’s New English-Spanish and Spanish-English Dictionary. By Arturo 
Cuyas. Revised and enlarged by Antonio Llano. Third (Student’s) Edition, 
with Supplements, New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1942. 
Cloth. xxvii, 596, xvii, 539 pp. Price, $4.00. 

The Third Edition of Appleton’s New Spanish Dictionary is a handy blue- 
bound volume, which contains the same material as the 1928 edition with two 
new supplements to the English-Spanish and Spanish-English sections. The 
1928 edition has long been a favorite with students and teachers of Spanish 
because of its inclusiveness and brevity. It has been sufficiently complete 
to enable students to read almost any Spanish work, from the Golden Age 
to the present. At the same time it has been small enough to be carried 
conveniently, due to the brevity Llano attained by giving equivalent words 
rather than explanatory definitions. These advantages have been preserved 
in the latest edition, as the two main parts of the book are unchanged. 

The new supplements add several hundred words, meanings, usages, etc. 
In the “English-Spanish Supplement,” consisting of forty-four additional 
pages, are found such new entries as absolute ceiling (aeronautics), techo; 
aerial torpedo, torpedo aéreo, granada de obits; all hours, toda hora, altas horas 
de la noche; all the way, por todo el camino, en todo, enteramente; hasta . . .; 
with one’s back to the wall, acosado, a raya, en situacién desesperada ; ballyhoo, 
alharaca; capital ship, acorazado mayor; dash, poquito, pequefia cantidad; 
etc., etc. 

In the “Spanish-English Supplement,” consisting of seventeen new pages, 
are found: abarrotes, goods, foodstuffs; abatamiento de costado (aer.) side 
drift; aerodindmico, streamlined; tener agalla, to have vim, be enterprising; 
(am.) to be greedy; (Col. y Ec.) to be stingy; (Peru) to be shrewd, cunning, 
wily; agua muerta, stagnant water; antidelizante, non-skidding; Wamar a 
capitulo, to call to account, to take to task; los de casa, the family; expresiones, 
regards; poner faltas a, find fault with; harina de otro costal, another matter, 
a horse of a different color; etc., etc. 

From these items, which have been taken at random, it is evident that the 
new supplements add many current terms, including those concerned with aero- 
nautics, engineering, etc., as well as interesting phrases which must be trans- 
lated as a whole, idioms which vary in different parts of the Spanish-speaking 
world, and much other material. These new supplements are a valuable addi- 
tion to this very useful dictionary. 

Grorce E. McSPADDEN 

Stanford University, 

Stanford University, California 


Acercamiento espiritual. Correspondencia mantenida por los alumnos del 
Colegio Nacional “Mariano Moreno.” Buenos Aires: Ministerio de Justicia 
e Instruccién Publica, 1941. Paper. 303 pp. 


Last August the Ministry of Justice and Public Instruction of the Argentine 
Republic published a beautiful tribute, in the form of a three-hundred-page 
volume, entitled Acercamiento espiritual, to international student correspond- 
ence. As a teacher in the New York high schools I was proud to find that 
this volume was at the same time a tribute to a former member of our staff, the 
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retired Director of Foreign Languages in the New York Public Schools and 
Editor of High Points, Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins. Not only are a number of 
letters from New York high-school students included as evidence of Mr. 
Wilkins’ cooperation with the project of Argentina’s national educational 
system, but the editors of the book give him credit for actually inspiring this 
international cultural project in their country. 

Argentina’s international student correspondence is not a haphazard prac- 
tice in its schools, but a thoughtfully-guided activity, directed toward the goal 
of wider horizons for school youth by a special “Section of International 
School Correspondence,” established in July, 1938 in the Ministry of Justice 
and Public Instruction at the instance of the National Commission on Intel- 
lectual Cooperation. Until recently this Section was headed by Sefiorita Teresa 
Carlevato, who has been as indefatigable and inspiring a leader in the move- 
ment for international student correspondence in Argentina as Lawrence A. 
Wilkins has been in this country. Actual correspondence began at the Mariano 
Moreno Secondary School in 1921. 

As told on pages 255-56 of “Acercamiento espiritual” (“Spiritual Rapproche- 
ment’), Argentina’s project was initiated by an exchange of letters with the 
United States because Mr. Wilkins took the lead in making it possible. Later 
this exchange was extended to other American countries and also to Europe. 
The volume is the first anthology of international student correspondence ever 
published anywhere in the world, and really is a tribute not only to this 
activity and to our former colleague, but to the wisdom and educational vision 
of the Argentine school authorities. They have set a fine and high example 
for all other American nations to emulate. Not only have they thus recognized 
the educational value of international student correspondence, but they are the 
first to reveal a grasp of the great potentialities in the enlistment of the youth 
of the Americas for hemispheric solidarity. If we had had an adequately 
developed interchange of correspondence among the student youth of these 
Americas, we would not now confront such great difficulties in achieving 
Inter-American understanding and collaboration for mutual defense in the 
economic as well as the military sense. 

To promote nation-wide interest in correspondence with students abroad, the 
Section in charge sponsored an Exposition of International School Correspond- 
ence, at which schools might enter as exhibits the correspondence scrapbooks 
of their students. The first such exposition in the world was held in Buenos 
Aires in July, 1940. A distinguished jury awarded prizes for the outstanding 
collections, which contained not only the letters received but also such mate- 
rials as post cards, stamps, etc. The Exposition was held in the Great Hall of 
the Palace of Posts and Telegraphs and was attended by large numbers of 
students, parents, and many distinguished foreign representatives and Argen- 
tine governmental authorities. The country’s intellectual and literary leaders 
also took a very active part. One of the dailies of Buenos Aires called the 
exhibit a “spiritual embrace.” 

The “Mariano Moreno” Secondary School of Buenos Aires won first place 
\ among eighty-three contesting schools at this exhibition. A very impressive 
awards assembly was held as the concluding event. The prize-winning students 
spoke on what they had gained from correspondence experience. Here are some 
of the titles of these talks: “A Vast Panorama”; “Two Years of My Life” 
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(lived in the United States by correspondence) ; “Why I Love France”; “We 
Have a Better Understanding of Other Peoples.” 

Spiritual Rapprochement became a book thanks to the efforts of two teachers 
of the Mariano Moreno Secondary School, Sefiora Ana D. C. de Codino and 
Sefiora Ofelia A. de Jonghi, who compiled and edited the correspondence 
received by the pupils of their school, and induced the Ministry to approve 
publication of the book and order fifteen hundred copies printed. To them 
must go credit not alone for the idea but also for its masterly execution, for 
they have turned out a truly beautiful anthology of international amity 
of unquestionable motives. 

The letters are grouped according to contents in the following sections: 
“Recollections of Early Childhood”; “Views of the World”; “Recalling the 
Past”; “The War” (letters from France, 1939-40); “Studying Spanish”; 
“Literature”; “Music Makes Bonds”; “The Movies”; “Sports”; “Newspapers 
and Magazines”; “Patriotism”; “One Only Continent” (hemisphere soli- 
darity) ; “South American Nations.” The talks of the prize-winning students 
already mentioned; “Conclusions and Recommendations”; and a complete 
account of the Exposition and awards are included. The editors contribute a 
foreword as well as an address at the award assembly. Preceding the letters 
are several items of great interest and value. Argentina’s dean of living poets, 
Fernandez Moreno, writes of the significance of teaching letter-writing in 
public schools in the light of the present volume and the possibilities it sug- 
gests for better international relations. This is followed by a brief section on 
the value of language study, containing appreciations of the French and 
English languages as the media of great cultures. 

Our schools could do themselves honor by following the lead of the Republic 
of Argentina in providing an organic sponsorship for international student 
correspondence within their administrative organization. Then we, too, per- 
haps could envisage some day an Exposition of International School Corre- 
spondence and an anthology such as described above. One great American 
country has shown how schools and their youth can build the badly needed 
bridge of understanding between the nations. Can this American land fail to 
follow? 

Josuua HocuHsTeIn 
Evander Childs High School, 
New York City 


Bartow, Josep W., Basic Spanish. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 

1939. Cloth. Maps. xii, 208 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Professor Barlow’s book is the answer to those who have clamored for a 
really brief Spanish grammar. Here in twenty-five lessons the rules of the 
language are stated clearly and without circumlocution. The footnotes, though 
too numerous to please the student, generally avoid the habit of hiding rules 
in what to the student is an inconspicuous place. The author has also done 
away with cross-references, which though they please the scholar, are ordi- 
narily a bugbear to the student. 

In order to keep his treatment simple, Professor Barlow has had to do two 
things: first, to omit listing important exceptions to many rules, and second, 
to compress his statements to the point of making each sentence do the work 
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of a paragraph. The effect of this omission and compression is to throw more 
responsibility on the teacher, who must be prepared to furnish such additional 
rules and exceptions to rules as may be required by specific reading. (Paren- 
thetically be it said that this is probably good pedagogical practice, since ex- 
ceptions are best learned when encountered.) It is further necessary for the 
teacher to expand contracted statements to a point where they may be under- 
stood by those unfamiliar with the ways of foreign-language grammar. The 
accomplishment of this makes teaching a more stimulating task than was 
possible with the old complete grammar in which nothing was left to the 
imagination. 

It is, of course, possible to debate some of the book’s omissions. Was the 
preterite perfect tense intentionally omitted from the verb-appendix? Certainly 
those who speak Spanish as readily need to say or write “hube hablado” as 
“habia hablado.” Similarly it is nowhere pointed out that almost any Spanish 
verb may be used with a reflexive pronoun. These are typical omissions, and 
even these were probably intentional, though one may wonder what criterion 
was used to decide their exclusion. 

Perhaps the best feature of the book is the abandonment of the usual at- 
tempt to be “all things to all men.” Therefore the exercises are primarily of 
the translation type, and though this will displease new-method advocates, it 
makes the book easier for the average teacher than the basic text which tries 
to be at the same time a recognition, direct-method, and formal method of 
grammar. 

Vocabulary, appendices, and intercalated cultural materials are excellent, 
and were evidently prepared with the student in mind. Professor Barlow has 
written one of the best of the brief grammars, but inexperienced teachers 
should be warned that this apparently easy book calls for a thorough knowledge 
of the language on the part of the instructor. 

L. KEATING 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 


BRIEF MENTION* 


Luria, Max A., Correspondencia comercial al dia. Con datos utiles para la 
exportacién. New York: Silver Burdett Company, 1941. Cloth. x, 310 pp. 
Price, $1.80. 

This is a new edition of the author’s like-named book, published in 1917, with 
extensive revisions and many additions. The basic letters used in the text have 
been taken mainly from actual letters in the files of business houses. Each 
letter is accompanied by notes furnishing the translation of expressions in the 
letters and by exercises consisting of Spanish questions on the text, sentences 
for translation from English into Spanish, verb drill, and finally an English 
letter of similar content for translation into Spanish. Distributed through the 
book are sections, in English, containing useful information about how to 
study trade opportunities in Latin America, how to quote for export, consular 


* Listing under “Brief Mention” or “Books Received” does not preclude subse- 
quent publication in H1spanta of a detailed or critical review of the book so listed. 
[Eo.] 
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documents, etc. In addition there are reproductions of advertisements in Span- 
ish, lists of abbreviations, monetary facts, weights and measures, numerals, 
and a verb-appendix. There are Spanish-English and English-Spanish vocabu- 
laries, as well as an alphabetical index. Pages 213 and 214 contain a list of 
books, pamphlets, and other publications dealing with Latin American commer- 
cial matters. The end sheets are maps of Central and South America. 


DonLAN 


Cano, Juan, and Cameron, Epitu (eds.), Cinco novelitas y un cuento. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1941. Cloth. Illustrated. iv, 270 pp. 
Price, $1.48. 

The six stories are adaptations from the works of the following writers: 
Pablo Parellada, José Ortiz de Pinedo, Jestis Rubio de Coloma, Pio Baroja, 
Gerardo Requejo Velarde, and Emilia Pardo Bazan. The book is intended as 
reading material for the third semester of high school or the second semester 
of college. To make the stories available for early use the text has been simpli- 
fied on a word- and idiom-frequency basis. However, there are about three 
“extra” words per page which could not be replaced by words of high fre- 
quency. Between the text and the exercises are six pages containing: (1) 
typical uses of the subjunctive, with examples from the text; (2) review 
examinations, of the matching type; and (3) a key to cognates in the text. The 
exercises, based upon the text, are varied: questions in Spanish, true-false 
exercises, completion exercises, and idiomatic sentences for memorizing. There 
are about a score of illustrations, drawn by Rafael D. Palacios. 


Micuaet DonLan 


Watsu, Gertrupe M. (ed.), Cuentos criollos. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1941. Cloth. Illustrated. xxv, 207 pp. Price, $1.48. 

There are twenty-one stories in the collection, representing writers of twelve 
different Spanish American countries. Some changes have been made in the 
text to condense a few difficult passages. In some cases Spanish forms have 
been substituted for regionalisms. There is a ten-page introduction, in English, 
dealing with Spanish American literature, especially the short story. The editor 
also furnishes two pages of bibliography of works about Spanish American 
literature. Each story is preceded by a brief biographical note concerning the 
author. Explanatory footnotes are abundant. The exercises consist of Spanish 
questions based on the text, lists of idioms found in the stories, word studies 
and suggestions for résumés. Distributed through the book are twenty-five 
reproductions of paintings by Latin American artists. 

S. DonLAN 
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"Bueno!" en México... "jHola!" en la Argentina 
y en el Uruguay .. . “jAlé!"" en Chile y en el Peré 
ver!" en Colombia 


C.E. KANY'S 
Spoken Spanish for Flying Cadets 


A highly serviceable contribution 

to friendly inter-American relations 
¢ Planned for a speedy mastery of essentials 
e In dialogue form, presents the vocabulary of military 
training and camp life, and all the vocabulary needed 
by cadets in their new flying experience 
Topics include all important phases of flying—such as airplane construction, 


flying instruction, instruments, etc. A compendium of Spanish grammar for ref- 
erence is provided at the end of the book. 


The modern Spanish American business letter—its 
etiquette, vocabulary, and idiom 


1942 edition 
WHITTEM, ANDRADE & RIVERA'S 


| Spanish Commercial Correspondence 


All material is brought up to date and made applicable to modern de- 
portant phases of Spanish American commerce today (including the 
principal industrial and chemical products figuring in trade between 
the United States, Central, and South America. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
Please mention Hispanta when writing to advertisers 
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Spanish 
for Publication 


Revised. 


S. E. LEAVITT AND S. A. STOUDEMIRE, UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


The complete revision of a standard beginning grammar in Spanish—retains the 
straightforward presentation of the first edition—presents entirely new exercise 
materials—affords a blend of Spanish and Hispanic-American materials. To be 
published in May. 


Por los Siglos 


S. E. LEAVITT AND S. A. STOUDEMIRE, UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


A worthwhile, effective anthology of readings in Spanish and Spanish-American 
literature. Presents selections from such works and writers as “Amadis de Gaula,” 
“Lazarillo de Tormes,” Ramén de la Cruz, Lord Cochrane, Vicente Blasco Ibdjiez, 
‘Oviedo, etc., and a supplement of poetry. To be published in April. 


PEDRO VILLA FERNANDEZ, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Latin America from its pre-colonization period to the present day—a vivid, living 
story-history of our southern neighbors presented accurately and engagingly for 
use in the early stages of the Spanish course. Illustrated with halftones, line draw- 
ings and maps. To be published in April. 


Holt 257 Fourth Avenue New York 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
ii 


Spanish American. Life 


JOHN A. CROW, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 


A mature, vivid portrayal of our Spanish American neighbors, their life, their cul- 
ture and their problems, presented in the form of narrative sketches—humorous 
and serious—provocative essays, conversational materials and representative 
stories. Profusely illustrated with halftones, line drawings and maps. $1.60 


ca 


WILLIS K, JONES AND MIRIAM HANSEN, MIAMI UNIVERSITY 


“, .. A valuable addition to Spanish texts. . . . Not another volume of artificially 
constructed reading material, but genuine, original stories by Hispanic-American 
writers of first rank, in which various periods and characters of Hispanic America . 
are depicted.” —Secondary Education, December 1941 

$1.45 


On to South Amorica 


JANE C. WATSON, EVANSTON TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL AND 
ANNE Z. MOORE, LINDBLOM HIGH SCHOOL 


A fascinating story-account of experiences in South America. An easy, carefully 
graded reader which will give your classes an intelligent, interesting introduction 
to South America and Hispanic-American life. 


Holt 257 Fowrth Avenue Now York 
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Ready this spring 


Representative 
Spanish Authors 


Edited with Introductory Essays, Notes, and Vocabulary 


by 


WALTER T. PATTISON 
University of Minnesota 


Here, for the first time in an American textbook, is a collection of all material 
necessary for the survey course in Spanish literature. 


The text includes the representative works of about thirty-five outstanding 
authors. By emphasizing only the leading literary figures and those representa- 
tive of the most important movements and periods, the book eliminates the in- 
evitable confusion arising from the study of conglomerate names, dates, and 
selections. It allows the student to approach the study of literature itself with 
more genuine sympathy and understanding. 2 


Representative Spanish Authors covers the full range of Spanish literature with 
copious selections of poetry and prose, including complete plays and novels. In 
terms of value for textbooks as available today, this collection represents the 
contents of some five or six volumes required for each semester of the survey. 


Professor Pattison has contributed introductions in English which consist of en- 
lightening discussions of background material along with critical and historical 
articles on the various literary movements and on the individual authors. The 
complete work, therefore, may supplant the standard “history of literature” 
text as well as the bothersome assortment of “type” books heretofore required 
in the literature course. 


Representative Spanish Authors will be bound in two separate volumes for the 
period courses (divided at the year 1800) and will also be available in one com- 
pact volume. Each volume will consist of approximately 392 pages and will in- 
clude complete notes and vocabularies. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS . 114 Fifth Avenue . New York 
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Latin-American Readers 


El Héroe: comedia en tres actos (A Cuban play) By Gustavo Sanchez 
Galarraga. Edited by Virgil A. Warren, Carson-Newman College, and James 


O. Swain, University of Tennessee. Introduction, illustrations, notes, exercises, 
vocabulary. $1.20 


First semester adoptions: University of Missouri—Albion College—University of Chat- 
tanooga—Howard College—De Paul University—Marshall College—University of 
Tennessee—Texas A. & M. College—Carson-Newman College—Stanford University 


El Alférez Real (A Colombian novel) By Eustaquio Palacios. Edited by 
John L. Martin, Marshall College. Introduction, illustrations, notes, exer- 
cises, vocabulary. $1.30 


First semester adoptions: Hamline University—Stanford University—San Jose State 
College—Northwestern University—University of Richmond—Franklin & Marshall Col- 
lege—Friends University—Pomona College—Washington State College—Carson-New- 
man College—Indiana University—University of Kansas—University of Kentucky— 
Bucknell University—University of lowa—Beloit College—New York University— 
Woman's College of the University of North Carolina. 


Latest additions to OXFORD RAPID-READING SPANISH TEXTS SERIES 


Primeras Lecturas. By Alden R. Hefler and Ramén Espinosa, both of the United 
States Naval Academy. 30¢ 


Trafalgar. By Benito Pérez Galdés. Adapted and edited by Ramén Espinosa and 
Alden R. Hefler. 30¢ 


These delightful new texts are designed for reading in the very 
earliest stages of language study—the sixth week in high school or 
the third week in college. 


For publication this spring 
Latin America: Its Literature 


by Arturo Torres-Rioseco, 

University of California 
This is the first full history of Latin-American literature to be published in this country 
in many years. It will be an invaluable text for the many new courses planned for the 
coming term. The whole literary production of the Southern Continent is studied by 
movements in the following order: The Colonial Period; Romanticism; the Gaucho 
literature of Argentina ; the Modernistic Movement; the social tendencies in the modern 


novel; the independent character of Chilean literature; and finally the variegated ex- 
pression of Brazilian belles lettres. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS - 114 Fifth Avenue - New York 
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for Schools 
and Colleges 


Sailing the Spanish Main By R. L. Grismer. illus. $1.00 


that, while the language is natural and 
his first lessons in Spanish. 


A México por Automovil 


idiomatic, the student can begin reading along with 


By R. L. GrisMER & R. H. OLMSTED. Illus. $1.00 
The adventures of an American family who make a trip from St. Louis to Mexico City by 
elementary reader above. 


automobile, handled in the same way as the 


Beginning Spanish 


By S. A. Worsy 


Illus. $1.60 


One of the most successful elementary grammar and composition books on the market. 


Spanish Composition & Conversation 
By A. P. WILLETT & F. A. Russo $1.25 
A second-year text which gives the student intensive training in idiomatic, fluent Spanish. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Pronunciation of Spanish 
By W. F. Stirling $1.40 


Cambridge Readings in 
Spanish Literature 
By J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly $2.00 


El Caballero de Olmedo 
By Lope de Vega $1.25 


El Remedio en la Desdicha 
By Lope de Vega $1.00 


Garcia del Castanar 
By Rojas Zorrilla $.90 


Spanish Ballads 
By G. Le Strange $1.25 


Trafalgar By B. P. Galdés $1.25 


CAMBRIDGE PLAIN TEXTS 


Cervantes: RINCONETE Y CorR- 
TADILLO 


Lope de Vega: Et MEyor AL- 
CALDE, EL REY 


Villena: Lebrija: Encina. 
LECTIONS 
SPANISH BALLADS 


35 cents each. 
Send for complete list. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Please mention Hispanta when writing to advertisers 
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EL CAMINO REAL 


UNDERSTANDING OUR SPANISH-SPEAKING NEIGHBORS 


Book One now ready 


By Epirn Moore Jarrett, Fillmore High School, Fillmore, Calif. 
and Beryt J. M. McManus, Hollywood High School, Hollywood, Calif. 


THE THREE-FOLD AIM of this new Spanish series for high schools is (1) 
to build a “royal road to learning” Spanish, paved smoothly with the culture 
of the people who speak it, and not too steep to take in high gear, yet (2) a road 


which demands the steady use of all the pupil’s power, and (3) a road which 
really leads somewhere. 


BOOK ONE, a basal text for first year Spanish classes, is in every 
way— 


A pupil's book. From the attractive cover to the conveniently arranged vocabulary, 


it is planned from the point of view of the pupil. Unique devices aid the pupil in under- 
standing. 


It provides sympathetic understanding of our Spanish-speaking neighbors. The study ma- 
terial is based on what Spanish-speaking people say and do under everyday circum- 
stances. The authors have stressed the ways of life that are the common heritage of the 
New World from Old Spain, and in particular have tried to give the pupil a more in- 
timate understanding of our nearest neighbor, Mexico. 


It is flexible in method. The readings present lively, informal, but accurately graded 
stories,—material which lends itself well to direct, reading, or grammatical methods. 


Manuat and Osyjecrive Tests are available for teachers. This test material may be 
used by teachers in any way they wish, free of charge. 


Let us send you a full description 
of this new, outstanding textbook. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


_ BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Helpful Spanish Texts 


EN ESPANA 
By ALexis, PH.D., University of Nebraska 

This easy and entertaining reader pictures the life, customs, and institutions 
of Spain. EN ESPANA develops the learner's ability to read, write, and speak 
Spanish, while giving him a knowledge of the country and its people. Written 
in simple yet idiomatic Spanish, this book offers a fascinating introduction to 
Spanish history and literature and is suitable for the second semester of Spanish 

in college or for the second year of Spanish in high school. 

x + 311 pages, illustrated. Price $1.20 


FIRST COURSE IN SPANISH 
By Joseru Atexis, Px.D., University of Nebraska 
This book is pervaded by a real Spanish atmosphere and is practical and 
educational. It presents in a clear and concise manner the essentials of Spanish 
grammar and introduces the words found most frequently in reading and in 


conversation. 
303 pages, illustrated. Price $1.25 


RIVERITA 
By Don ARMANDO PALACIO VALDEs 
Edited with Introduction, Drills, amd Vocabulary by Alexis 

RIVERITA is a charming novel of retrospect and one of the most significant 
works of Valdés, throwing light on his own personal experiences and depicting 
episodes of childhood and youth. The story has its setting in Madrid and in 
Pasages, a village on the north coast, and presents many professions, journalists, 
fishermen, sailors, bullfighters, politicians, and business men. 

xiv + 269 pages, illustrated. Price $1.10 


LAZARILLO DE TORMES 
Edited with Introduction, Drills, and Vocabulary by Alexis 

LAZARILLO DE TORMES is the most important rogue novel in Spanish 
literature. The unity in the story consists in the personality of Lazaro, and the 
author satirizes each of the social classes with which Lazaro forms acquaintance. 
The influence of the novel passed the boundaries of Spain, and translations 
and imitations appeared in foreign countries. 

xi + 139 pages, illustrated. Price $1.00 


MIDWEST BOOK COMPANY 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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HOUSE and MAPES 


Shorter Spanish Grammar 


A new and very popular first-year course which stresses words and 
constructions most frequently used. Contains a large amount of read- 
ing in Spanish. $1.50 

Essentials of Spanish Grammar 
The standard text used in many schools and colleges. $1.75. 


RUSSELL 


Graded Spanish Reader 


A unique, scientifically constructed, first-year reader based on tested 
inciples: for ing vocubulacy cad. 
Not ordinary simplified Spanish, but readable Spanish for beginners. 
Ready in May 


COESTER: Cuentos dela América . PARKER and TORRES— 
Espandla—Stories by nine authors RIOSECO: Intermediate Spanish 


from fifteen countries. $1.60 Grammar and Composition—A 
An Anthology of the Modernista sound course for second-year col- 
Movement: $2.30 lege. $1.60 
BOSTON 
Publishers of GINN NEW YoRK 
COM 
Seventy-Five PANY ATLANTA 
SOY SAN FRANCISCO 
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HARVARD BOOKS 


Critical Theory and Practice of the Pléiade 
By ROBERT J. CLEMENTS 


This volume is the first attempt to create a latter-day poetics for the 
Pléiade movement, in which Mr. Clements includes some fifteen 

whose aims coincide with those of Ronsard and DuBellay. The volume 
will appeal to everyone interested in the history of literary criticism 
and aesthetics. HARVARD STUDIES IN ROMANCE LANGUAGES, 18. $3.00 


The Theatre of the Basoche 
By Howarp G. HARVEY 


An original account of the property rights of the French Law So- 
cieties in the mediaeval prea = , the extent of which has never been 
outlined before, and the réle played by the law and the lawyers in the 
mediaeval comic theatre. HARVARD STUDIES IN ROMANCE LANGUAGES, 


17. $3.00 


Studies on the Literary Salon in France, 1550-1615 
By L. CLARK KEATING 


A fascinating picture of the French Renaissance and the literary 
salons of Jean de Morel, the early protector of Ronsard and DuBellay, 
and the salon of the Dames des Roches of Poitiers and the ento 

of Princess Marguerite, where the group of the Pléiade found pro- 
tection and encouragement. HARVARD STUDIES IN ROMANCE LAN- 
GUAGES, 16. $2.50 


Italian Opinion on America, 1850-1900 
By ANDREW J. TORRIELLI 


“The mirror is held up for Americans to see themselves as others 
see them. . . . Here are six chapters, dealing with six different slants 
of the American scene spread over a period of fifty years. The narra- 
tive is at once brisk, clear, and penetrating; perhaps also a trifle 
nostalgic to those who remember the years before the jitterbug!’ — 
America. HARVARD STUDIES IN ROMANCE LANGUAGES, 15. $3.50 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Publishers of the Loeb Classical 
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Looking toward 
Latin America 


Vivid pictures of life in Mexico City. Sotomayor drawings. 


Noche Oscura en Lima .........0ccccccccees Barlow and Steel 
A good story, interesting setting, truly basic vocsbulary. 


FOR INTERMEDIATE AND ADVANCED COURSES 


Antologia de la literatura hispanoamericana ...... Torres-Rioseco 
A useful introduction to South American literature. 2nd ed. 

Outline History of Spanish American Literature .......... 

Hespelt, Leonard, Reid, Crow, and Englekirk 

An essential guide to authors, works, and critical material. 

Contemporary Spanish Americans ........... Henry A. Holmes 
Readings from present-day writers. Ready in late spring. 

Los de abajo (Azuela) .......0002eeeeeeee Englekirk and Kiddle 

Dofia Barbara (Gallegos) ........ Lowell Dunham (Late spring ) 

Leén Zaldivar (Ocantos) .........20eceeeeceeeees W. F. Rice 


Tres cuentos sud-americanos (Ugarte and Latorre) ..S. E. Leavitt 


La Gringa (Sanchez) Lister and Richardson 


Write us for further suggestions 


F. §. CROFTS & CO. 


101 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 
Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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FOR FIRST YEAR READING 
Cartilla Mejicana ..................Torres-Rioseco and Morby 
’ 


The Modern Language Department of the University of Colorado 
Announces its 1942 Summer Session 


Regular courses leading to the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees and 
the 


MODERN LANGUAGE HOUSE 


for students and teachers of 


SPANISH FRENCH GERMAN 


TERTULIAS SOIREES 
ABENDGESELLSCHAFTEN 
CONVERSATION DIRECTED BY NATIVE INSTRUCTORS 
RECREATION IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


For detailed information address Mr. Ross H. Ingersoll 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


‘ace FOR EVERY TRANSLATION PURPOSE—— 


Appleton’s New 
English-Spanish and Spanish-English 
Dictionary 


Arturo Cuyas Antonio Llano 


COMPLETE ... UP-TO-DATE 
AUTHORITATIVE 


Student’s Edition, with Supplements, $4.00 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd St. New York, N.Y. 
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Good Reading 
from the Norton Spanish List 


JUAN BELMONTE 
By Manuel Chaves Nogales 
Edited by Caroline Bourland and Edith F. Helman 
“I am delighted with Juan Belmonte. . . . It is an exciting text.” B, Blackburn, 
James Millikan University. 
213 pages. Price, $1.35 
EL INDIO 
By Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes 
Edited by E. Herman Hespelt 
Illustrated by Jean Charlot 
“. .. am admirable piece of editing—and the novel itself is quietly and beau- 
tifully written.” $. G. Morley, University of California. 
251 pages. Price, $1.45 
CUENTOS CONTEMPORANEOS 
Edited by Doris K. Arjona and Edith F, Helman 
“The stories are aptly chosen to demonstrate the styles of the various authors 
at their best. The vocabulary is one of the best constructed ones that I have 
seen in texts for second year work.” R. Duncan, University of Wisconsin 
182 pages ;Price, $1.35 
MAMA: Comedia en Tres Actos 
By Gregorio Martinez Sierra 
Edited by Margaret S. Husson 
Vigorously realistic in its character development and possessing a plot of sus- 
tained interest. . . . With its simple, modern dialogue Mamd is well adapted 
for class use. 
156 pages. Price, $1.35 
EL ZARCO 
By Ignacio Manuel Altamirano 
Edited by Raymond L. Grismer and Miguel Ruelas 
An exciting story laid in the days of Mexico’s turbulent history during the 
1860's. El Zarco makes absorbing and rapid reading for classes in first or second 
year college work. 
205 pages. Price, $1.35 


W. W. NORTON & COMPANY, Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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“SPAIN AND AMERICA is both 
teachable and learnable" 
writes a second-year Spanish teacher. This is 


true because the authors and editors have kept 
both student and teacher interest in mind 


* 


in developing "here's-how-the-Spanish-say-it" grammar. 


ay in providing automatic mastery of vocabulary by repeating useful 
words in informational reading an average of 47 times. 


ere in presenting the Spanish civilization of today in a meaningful his- 
torical perspective that extends from Old Spain to today's Rio. 


Sample pages of this “teachable and learnable" text on request. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas New York 


CORRESPONDENCIA COMMERCIAL AL DIA 
For Intermediate Spanish Classes 


By Max A. Luria 


Why bother to learn Spanish! 


Is that the attitude of your students? It won’t 
be if they understand what a knowledge of 


Spanish can do for them. This new text is 
above all practical. It was written to give your 
students training in sound commercial Span- 
ish, training which will open the door to many 
an opportunity in the modern world of busi- 
ness. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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FOR YOUR * 


SPANISH Reynal & Hitchcock Texts 


CLASSES 


REYNAL 
& 


HITCHCOCK 
306 Fourth Ave. 
New York 


INTRODUCING SPANISH 


by Joun A. THompson, Louisiana 
State University, and Witiiam A. 
McKnicut, University of North 
Carolina 


Designed for those who want a brief, simple, but thor- 
ough beginning book. Now being used at: Davidson 
College, Kent State University, Santa Monica Junior 
College, Universities of Arkansas, Notre Dame, Pitts- 
burgh, Wisconsin, and many other institutions. 


$1.25 


SOUTH AMERICAN PRIMER—Revised 
by KATHERINE CARR RODELL 


“A good book for those who want or need an introduc- 
tion to the history, geography or problems of South 
America.” 


Sturgis E. Leavitt, University of North Carolina 
$1.35 


To Appear This Spring 


SPANISH GRAMMAR IN REVIEW 
by Pedro V. Fernandez and Augustus C. Jennings, New 
York University 


POR ONDA CORTA—A Radio Journey to Latin 
America 
by Terrell Louise Tatum, University of Chattanooga 


SPANISH SHORT STORIES 


Edited by Sterling A. Stoudemire, University of North 
Carolina 
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16mm Sound Films @ Rental $2 per Day 


11 minutes each Sale $40 per Copy 


This SPANISH-SPEAKING WORLD 


Introductory to the study of the Spanish language. Historical study of origin 
and background of the language of the peoples who speak it. 
(Narrated in English) 


PAN AMERICANA 


The people and the nations of the western hemisphere with stress on products 
of the republics and means in communication on the hemisphere. 
(Narrated in English) 


Also: Spanish Language Feature Films. 
Write for Complete List of Foreign Films “H" 


BRANDON FILMS 


LA PRENSA 


SPANISH DAILY PAPER OF NEW YORK 


SPANISH LESSONS TUESDAYS AND FRIDAYS 
BASED ON WORDS COMMON TO ENGLISH AND SPANISH 


World news through AP & UP cable Special news from Spain, Central 


service and South America 
School news for teachers and stu- Book reviews—music notes— 
dents radio 

LEARN SPANISH WHILE READING THE WORLD NEWS 
BOOK DEPARTMENT MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
Over 4,000 titles Spanish and Hispanic-American 
(18,000 volumes) from the American music for piano and orchestra— 
republics and Spain phonograph records 


Subscription rates: 1 year, $9.00; 6 mos., $5.00; 3 mos., $3.00. Special rates for 
classroom use. Write for free catalog of books and music for sale. 


245 Canal Street New York, N.Y. 
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“Fonrugn Jravel Via” 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE SPANISH SCHOOL 
July 3-August 20, 1942 
DIRECTOR: Prof. J. A. Centeno, Middlebury College 
VISITING PROFESSOR 


Enrique Diez-Canedo 
Colegio de México 


Seven weeks’ intensive study combined with 
unusual recreational opportunities 


With foreign travel at a standstill, the Spanish School is especially designed and equipped 
to meet the increasing demands of the American teacher. A colony separate from the other 
language schools in the heart of the Green Mountains, the Spanish School offers intensive 
study of the Spanish language, literature and civilization of Spanish-speaking countries. 
The Middlebury idea of segregation facilitates the speaking of Spanish, the sole medium of 
communication, and insures conversational practice and informal discussion with native 


instructors. 
A study of Portuguese will be offered for the first time this summer 


For individual bulletins of . 
ENGLISH — FRENCH — GERMAN — ITALIAN — SPANISH 
ADDRESS 
LANGUAGE SCHOOLS OFFICE 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 


Acclaimed by Leaders in the Modern Language Field as the Outstanding, 
Authoritative Publication 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


nine to its thousands of readers every month oe and helpful 


art on methods, materials, research, cations, and 
textbooks i in the field, ge 


Published by the NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE ee 


8 issues a year, monthly June, July, August and 
Current subscript 22. 00 a year. Foreign countries 
(including 2.50 a year net in U. S. A. funds. 


copy On request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
FERDINAND F. D1 BARTOLO, Business Manager ~ 
284 Hoyt Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


NOW READY—The revised edition of “VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS” Schwartz, Wilkins, and Bovée. 
Obtainable from the office of the JOURNAL. Price 25 cents, postpaid, payable 
in advance, 
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Bulletin of Spanish Studies 
A Quarterly Review for All Interested 
in Spanish 
Annual subscription $3.75, 
postage included 
BULLETIN OF SPANISH 
STUDIES 
University of Liverpool 
England 


HISPANIC REVIEW 


A pad Journal Devoted to Research in 
Hispanic Languages and Literatures 


lished the UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 


J. P. Wickersuam Crawrorp, Founder 
M. Romera-Navarro and Otis H, Green, 
itors 


E. B, Writiams, Business Manager 


Subscription price, $4.00 a year 


College Hall, University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


“ULTRA” 

Revista de Revistas 
Mensuario de Cultura Contemporanea 
Publica extractos de las tltimas vibraciones 
del pensamiento de los hombres mas repre- 


.sentativos y sobre los temas mas excitantes 
de la actualidad 


Director: FerNaAnpo Ortiz 
Suscripcién anual en América: $2.00 
Apartado 1469, HABANA, Cuba 


ATENEA 
Revista Mensual de Ciencias, 
Letras y Artes 


‘Publicada por Ia Universidad de Concepcién 
(Chile) 


Comisién Directora: Ennigue Mouina 
Fétix Anmanno 


. Suscripeién anual, Délares 2.25 
Casilla 2290, CONCEPCION, Chile 


AMERICA 


Revista de la Asociacién de 
Escritores y Artistas Americanos 


A LA UNIDAD POR LA CULTURA 


Director: Pastor del Rio 
Suseripeién anual: $2.00 
Redacecién y Administracién: 
PASEO DE MARTI 116 
Apartado Postal 1969 
HABANA—CUBA 


HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Joun Tate LANNING and 
Aan K. MANCHESTER 


Editors 
Subscription $4.00 yearly 
Published Quarterly by 
Duke University Press, Durham, N.C. 


NOSOTROS 
REVISTA MENSUAL 


— A. BIANCHI 


Directores: Rosertro F. Grust 


Administrador: DANtEL Ropo.ico 
Precio de suscripcién anual, 4 délares. 
Send a bank draft om New York to 


Daniel Rodolico, Bartolomé Mitre ms 4 
Piso, BUENOS AIRES, Argentina 


Revista de las Indias 
MENSUAL 


A cargo de la Asociacién de Escritores 
Americanos y Espajfioles. 


Director: GermAn ARCINIEGAS 


Comité de Redaccién: 
B. Sanin Cano, . de Zulueta, Tomas 
Rueda Benjamin Carrion, Pablo— 
e Vivero 


Secretario de redaccién: Alberto Miramén 
Subscription $2.50 yearly 


Apartado 486, BOGOTA, Colombia 
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Rocky Mountain School of Languages 
Professor J. M. Hernandez, U. of Oklahoma—Director 
AFFILIATED WITH 
Colorado College Summer School 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
First Term—June 15 to July 24, 1942 
Second Term—July 27 to August 21, 1942 


Beginning, intermediate and advanced courses in Spanish, French, German, 
Italian and Latin. The courses include composition and diction, directed read- 
ing, conversation, methods of language teaching, realia, phonetics, commer- 
cial Spanish and courses in the literature and history of civilization in each 
language taught. 


Work, Study, Play in Rocky Mountains? 
Famed Scenic Pikes Peak Region 


Colorado College Summer School courses ioctude Lan; S.ieereuin, Music, Art, 

Drama, Natural Sciences, Mathematics, Social Education, Papcholesy 

ll work credited on A.B, or A.M, D ~~ hae 

arvelous scenic setting with work, s and play in upbuilding comfort. Also affiliated 

ane. Sugai S rings Fine Arts Center. , Menge olm’s School of the Dance and Gris- 

wold’s Crafts 

N.E.A CONVENTION only 72 miles from Cc. C. Campus. A cordial welcome will 
wait all visitors to Colorado College. 


““Ditector of Summer School, Colorado College 


FOR EXCELLENCE IN SPANISH 
AWARD A MEDAL 


» This size medal $1.50; small size, 75 cents. 
: Apply to the regional distributor nearest you: 
. Emu L. Guerra, Benjamin Franklin High School, New York, N.Y. 
; Jane C. Watson, 927 Dempster St., Evanston, Ill. 


Saran GASKILL, 1711 Stuart Ave., Houston, Texas 
Leroy H. Barrp, P.O. Box 674, Elk Grove, Calif. 
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INFORMATION FOR CONTRIBUTORS TO HISPANIA 


1. Manuscript should be typed (double-spaced). 


2. Underscore (a) titles of books, journals, and periodicals; (b) foreign 
words (unless the entire article is in a foreign language). 


3. Enclose in quotation marks (a) titles of articles in periodicals; (b) chap- 
ter titles in books; (c) titles of addresses at meetings. 


4. In citations, write II1, 476; not vol. III, p. 476. 


5. Number footnotes consecutively throughout an article, except an explana- 
tory note to title (such as “A paper read at the Annual Meeting,” and 
the like), which should be indicated by an asterisk. 


6. Use Arabic numerals for numbers of periodicals, pages, and scenes of 
plays; Roman numerals for volumes, “parts,” and acts of plays. 


7. Capitalize all important words in English titles (i.e., do not follow the 
Library of Congress system) ; in Spanish titles, capitalize the first word 
and proper nouns only, except in titles of periodicals, in which all im- 
portant words should be capitalized (i.e., Revista Hispdnica Moderna). 


8. Author's name and address (preferably school or university connection, 
if any) should appear at the head of the article, after the title, not at 
the end. 


9. Insert an “Author's Summary” or abstract (25-50 words preferred) at 
the head of the article, after the title and the author’s name and con- 
nection. 


10. Do not abbreviate names of periodicals, titles of series, or titles of works. 
Examples: Biblioteca de Autores Espatioles, Modern Language Notes, 
Historia de la literatura espaiiola; not BAE, MLN, Hist. de la lit. esp. 


11. Spell owt all round numbers or simple numbers used in the text of an 
article, including ordinals; use figures only for numbers over one hun- 
dred (except even hundreds and thousands). Examples: twenty-five 
pages, three thousand years ago, the nineteenth and twentieth centuries ; 
not 25 pages, 3000 years ago, the 19th and 20th centuries. 


12. The following abbreviations are permissible: vol., p., pp., 1, IL, v., vv., 
op. cit., ibid., f. 


13. In listing textbooks (and other books), use the following style: Hrits, E. C., 
and Forp, J. D. M., First Spanish Course. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1941. Cloth. Maps. Illustrated. vi, 410 pp. Price, $1.56. 


14. Proofs will be sent to authors direct from the printers’, accompanied by 
forms for ordering reprints if desired. Proofs should be corrected and re- 
turned to the Editor, if possible within twenty-four hours of their receipt. 


15. Unless reprints are ordered when proofs are returned, they cannot be sup- 
plied at prices quoted, and may not be obtainable at all. 
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